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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION IN THE 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES OF ERNESTO 
BONAIUTI 


I 


Tue last great intellectual movement, risen in the bosom of 
the Church of Rome and well-known under the name of 
Modernism, finds to-day in Ernesto Bonaiutit one of its 
most outstanding interpreters and leaders. It is indeed worth 
while studying closely and analysing the philosophical-religious 
experience of this thinker, not only in itself, but in its funda- 
mental motive, and in the conclusions to which it leads. 
Ernesto Bonaiuti, in fact, is not the man of cold speculation, 
who delights in analysing, and comes to his final results through 
a calm scientifical method. He is a spirit tormented by an 
ideal that burns within him, and constrains him to proclaim 
boldly his fiery passion. His calling is that of an apostle, and 
greater than he, is the spur that makes him speak. The preface 
to one of his last writings, “‘ L’Evancgzto rep 11 Monpo”, 
assumes as its text Isaiah’s words, ‘‘ Cry aloud, spare not, 
lift up thy voice like a trumpet” (Ilviii. 1). Moulded into a 

1 Ernesto Bonaiuti was born in Rome on the 2sth of June, 1881. He is a Roman 
Catholic priest, and the director of “ Religio”, the late professor of History of 
Christianity in the University of Rome. 

Bonaiuti is an extremely su ive writer and teacher, and his intellectual output 
is vast and varied. Here is his bibliography :— 

Lo gnosticismo. Storia di antiche Ben religiose, 1907—Saggi di filologia e storia del 
Nuovo Testamento, 1910—L’isola di smeraldo (in collaborazione con N. Turchi), 1914— 
Il cristianesimo medioevale, 1916—Sant’ Agostino, 1923—San Girolamo, 1923—Sant’ 
Ambrogio, 1923—Tommaso d’Aquino, 1924—San Paolo, 1925—Escursioni Spirituali, 
1922—Voci Cristiane, 1923—Saggi sul cristianesimo primitivo, 1923—Apologia del 
Cristianesimo, 1925—Verso la Luce. Saggio di apologetica religiosa, 1924—Una fede 
e una disciplina, 1925—Gesu il Cristo, 1925—Francesco d'Assissi, 1925—Lutero ¢ la 
Riforma in Germania, 1929—Pagine scelte di Paolo Sarpi, 1920—Il Misticismo medioe- 
vale, 1928—Le origini dell’ascetismo cristiano, 1928—lIl Cristianesimo nell’ Africa 
romana, s92—La Chiees Romana, 1933—I1 messaggio di Paolo, 1934. 
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mystical character, he looks, as it were, bound to unsteadiness 
and even contradiction. His inner intellectual life has wavered 
to and fro for a long time, driven to opposite streams of culture. 
From Blondel he was taking refuge in Thomas Aquinas, and 
from this divine, who seems to yield too much to the power 
of the human mind, to Cornelius Jansenius. But, if we look 
closely, there is brewing in the depth of his nature something 
unaltered, which bestows strength and expression upon his 
manifold experience. It is his pains, his fixed idea, pressing 
on him, to which all his conclusions converge at last. That 
gives consequently a one-sided aspect to his vision, but at the 
same time, I should say, reveals all the charm and force of 
this spirit, yearning after the high ideals of truth and light. 
Like the one who goes straight on to his goal, no other object 
or end seems to hold sway over him. If beyond this something 
has a value, it is because of its fitness to this end. Purely for 
a methodical reason, his spiritual and cultural activity can be 
divided into two phases. These, though at first apparently 
contradictory, in the last analysis are nothing but the logical 
development of the same principle, under the fire of the same 
passion. 


His first attempt, indeed, consists of conciliating the modern 
culture with the religious Christian experience in the scheme 
of Pragmatism. Brought up in a Roman Ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere for his philosophical and theological training, he must 
have experienced within himself, as soon as a vision of a new 
world came breaking out in his mind, a tremendous clash. 
Two worlds stood one against the other; the modern world, 
with its alluring philosophy, and the medizval world in which 
he had lived, under the shadow of the Seminaries and of the 
monotonous forms of the “‘ PuitosopHia Perennis”’. He tries 
to conciliate these two worlds, and, feeling around himself a 
growing indifference of the modern culture to the Gospel 
message and its cardinal values, he believes he has a special 
calling for rescuing the pure message of Christ. Blondel’s 
philosophy of action, James’s Pragmatism, Newman’s theory 
of development, Durkheim and Loisy melt into one in his 
experience. In the light of Biblical criticism, of the new his- 
torical inquiries, Christianity had to be looked upon as possessing 
quite different features from those in which orthodoxy had 
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enclosed it. Certainly, owing to a saturation of doctrinal and 
disciplinary elements, Roman Catholicism had sensibly altered 
the nature of Christianity, and, what is worse, had hindered 
its full efficiency. 

A reformation was necessary; for the formule of old 
proved unequal to the new religious experience. Only on 
different ground could the contemporary mind be met with 
the Christian message. The whole of the doctrinal system, 
especially as to the shape in which it has been moulded from 
the Council of Trent downward, cannot, in his judgement, 
have solid foundation to stand upon. Dogmas, being religious 
experience translated into intellectual expressions, possess 
but a pragmatical and symbolical value. Therefore, being 
relative, they are to be harmonized with the requirements 
of the new experience. The needs of our time do demand 
new forms, and above all a definite return to the pure 
Evangelical principles whose essence is the universal brother- 
hood of the spirits. This end has to be reached by the 
overcoming of those pagan instincts, which so badly defile the 
corporate life—"* La Vira Associata”. According to Bonaiuti, 
primitive Christianity is to be essentially individualized in that 
vast movement of religious hope, which, by proclaiming the 
Kingdom of God on earth, realizes its ideals under the un- 
ceasing impulse of an enthusiasm always pressing toward the 
future. He writes an apology of Christianity and Catholicism, 
but the arguments to which he resorts are no more the traditional 
ones, viz., the miracles and the prophecies. 

The only one unshakeable proof of the divine origin of 
Christianity, lies in its ability to overthrow the pagan instincts 
of life; the antithesis of which instincts has been proclaimed 
by Christ Himself in the Beatitudes. From these, hope and 
trust in the triumph of good may always be drawn, for life, 
if it is life, is indeed ncthing but self-abnegation. “ For who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it: but whosoever will lose 
(arodéret) his life for My sake, the same shall save it.” 
Christianity is a living paradox and all its strength lies in its 
very antithesis. In fact it is through it that the Gospel makes 
of the individual a perfect social member, giving birth in such 
a way to an ideal society. By the very fact of keeping the 
individual apart from society, and by exacting from him the 
renunciation of all worldly goods, Christianity educates for 
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society a being, ready to give up everything for a higher standard 
of life. Hence the excellency of Christianity as a religion, and 
its absolute, everlasting peerlessness. Bonaiuti, with the con- 
demnation of Modernism, submitted himself, but later on he 
was excommunicated by the “ Santo Uffizio (1926)”, which 
was afraid of the increasing success of his propaganda. 


II 


The excommunication may be considered as the principle 
of a new spiritual development. In this new stage, the attempt 
undertaken to harmonize the modern culture with the religious 
Christian experience appeared to him vain and absurd. For 
vain and absurd it is to harmonize with the Gospel what is 
its most striking opposition. Modern philosophy is essentially 
immanentistic and atheistic. It leads, in the theories of its 
best representatives, to the negation of a transcendental God, 
and to the idolization of the State. Following the first intuitions 
that flashed upon his mind, and with the help of the historical 
criticism, by catching the inmost meaning of the old Christian 
texts and especially of the Pauline Epistles, he realized at last, 
that the very essence of Christianity is all in that quotation 
from Luke (ix. 24) to which I have referred above. Only he 
who, as Luke affirms, loses his soul, and who, as Saint Paul 
says (Romans xii. 15-16, etc.), “ rejoices with them that do 
rejoice, and weeps with them that weep,” and, in the sublime 
spirit of self abnegation, spends his life for his brethren, shall 
save his soul. Renunciation of self and lavish dissemination 
of it in other people’s lives, a spirit of humility and love, self- 
sacrifice for the community—these must be the focus to which 
all Christian life, in its very essence, has to converge. Hence 
the consciousness of the many that they are one spirit through 
brotherly communion in the revelations of grace. From this 
seed of brotherhood which Christianity realizes in the individual, 
a new life springs up and develops itself, breaking down all 
the barriers that the sons of men have been raising by hatred 
and nationalism. It is thus that the kingdom of God, pro- 
claimed by Christ, enlarges itself and strikes its roots deeply 
into the soul of humanity. The categories of time and space 
disappear, and, the very causes which make “ homo homini 
lupus ”’ being cut off in their beginnings, the mystical organism 
that is the body of Christ in history, fulfils the highest vocation 
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to which human spirituality has ever been called. That is the 
central point in Bonaiuti’s speculation, his well beloved thesis, 
his passion, if I may say so. 

Certainly the idea of the Church, understood as the pro- 
gressive realization of Christ’s incarnation, is utterly Pauline. 
Through the work of the Church, all institutions, races, and 
individuals are to be gradually brought into the light of Christ. 
He develops himself as the second Adam, realizing the capacities 
of humanity by bringing it all, age by age, race by race, individual 
by individual, into relation to Himself till He comes again. 
Pauline, too, is the conception of sacraments as social ceremonies 
in the baptismal rite, and also in the Eucharist, in order that 
Christ might attach men to Himself, not as individuals but as 
members of a brotherhood. But Bonaiuti strips it of every 
theological frame. His theology, if he has any, is a theology 
entirely social for which he is ready to sacrifice everything. 
In the heat of his passion he sees in Christianity nothing, as 
I have hinted, but an immense spiritual movement, unceasingly | 
quickened by the hope of the coming Lord, and realized in 
the brotherly communion of the spirits. Thus, religion has to 
be looked upon as essentially connected with society. There- 
fore, the Church is but the materialized communion of the 
spirits, bound together in Christ’s faith and message. Its 
logical consequence is the “ corporate ecclesiastical life”, “* Il 
corporativismo ecclesiastico”. Hence his bitter invectives 
against the Church of Rome and the utter dismay he feels 
at her schismatic attitude and curial bureaucracy. He feels 
indignant at her insensibility to the new needs of the modern 
world, and to the voice of her sister Churches for the fulfilment 
of a higher life in the Evangelical ideals. Hence his deep 
consternation and anxiety for a world growing more and more 
indifferent to the Gospel message, and for the Churches unable 
to awake from their heavy sleep. 

According to Bonaiuti’s judgement, there has been but 
one real reformation, and that smothered in its original spirit, 
by the Roman Church. That is the Apocalyptical preaching 
of Gioacchino da Fiore (Joachim of Flores) and the rising 
again of the Evangelical life in the Franciscan movement. 
The Protestant Reformation is called by him ‘“ La Rirorma 
Senza Rirorma”. Hence his struggling against Scholastic 
philosophy and traditional theology, and the exasperated sense 
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of anti-intellectualism which leads him to overestimate the 
non-rational element in religion. And he proceeds even to 
charge Scholastic philosophy as being the remote but true 
cause of modern philosophy, all permeated with rationalism 
and atheism. He sets, therefore, faith above reason. The 
latter indeed proves a failure when, in its foolish attempt, it 
seeks to absorb the whole of the universe into the Ego, whereas 
Religion impels us to disseminate the Ego in the universe of 
things and men. For reason divides men, whereas religion 
unites them. 


Ill 


Bonaiuti’s conception of Christianity is certainly one- 
sided, but his works show a vastness and profundity of erudition 
which enables him to look at history with a powerful insight. 
He has followed the development of Christianity from its very 
outset down to our age, and his accurate study about the 
Church of Rome “ La Curzsa pt Roma” evidently shows us 
how powerfully able he is in analysing the manifold elements 
which have transmitted the Gospel message down the ages, 
and, which for lack of due equilibrium have led the Church 
to schism and misunderstanding—the pitiful spectacle of our 
days! But we must not forget that E. Bonaiuti is a mystic, and 
that his very nature pushes him on to that ground which the 
German Rudolf Otto called the non-rational element of Religion. 
Bonaiuti has undoubtedly been influenced by Otto, whose 
principle he embodies in the thesis, so dear to him, of the 
corporate religion. In Otto’s Idea of the Holy—an inquiry into 
the non-rational factor in the idea of the divine and its relation to 
the rational, a real reversion of standpoints, in the study of 
the religious phenomenon, has been promoted. As John W. 
Harvey says in his foreword to the English edition, ‘‘ Dr. Otto 
is concerned to examine the nature of those elements in the 
religions which lie outside and beyond the scope of reason, 
which cannot be comprised in an ethical or rational conception, 
but which, none the less, as feelings cannot be disregarded 
by an honest enquiry”. The book withstands the modern 
philosophical conceptions which so boldly make man the 
“terminus a quo and ad quem ” of the whole religious process, 
God being nothing but 


“ Man’s giant shadow hailed divine”’. 
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Otto, on the contrary, can write without scruple: “ If there 
be any single domain of human experience that presents us with 
something unmistakably specific, unique, peculiar to itself, 
assuredly it is that of the religious life.” (Chapter I. The Idea 
of the Holy.) Thus, he discovers in Religion an experience 
“sui generis ”, striking its inmost roots into the subconscious 
stratum of our soul, distinct from the theoretical and practical 
reason, in a kind of feeling that cannot be rationally interpreted. 
It is called the “ numinous element”. It is something para- 
doxical and yet deeply felt: a sense of a being which transcends 
personality and knowledge, and yet lives in the communion 
and knowledge of man. It is a reality which overwhelms and 
frightens us with the weight of its might, and which, at the 
same time, attracts and charms us even to such an extent as 
to awaken within our hearts raptures and mystical deliriums. 
In the sight of a being felt in such a way, even a faultless creature 
becomes aware of its nothing-ness; of being dust and shadow, 
and therefore in need of expiation and redemption. 

Bonaiuti fully acknowledges Otto’s theory, but, at the 
same time, is working it out, bringing it into a more complete 
and vaster design: from the individual to society, to his cor- 
porate life. He finds the reason of the element called “* Tre- 
mendum ”’ by Otto, in a catastrophic fall of man, in an original 
sin, throwing men to the evil power of egotism and individuality. 
Hence the need of redemption and Grace, and the awful struggle 
in the inner man of an incurable dualism between flesh and 
spirit, nature and grace. Hence the proof of the divine origin 
of Christianity, standing against the strongest claim of instinct 
and nature. Only along this line can the message of the uni- 
versal brotherhood be proclaimed, and the unity, that sin 
unceasingly attacks and breaks, be re-established. 


IV 

I said that Bonaiuti completes Otto’s doctrine. Objections 
to Otto have been raised by critics. These find fault with him 
because his analysis of religious experience is limited to the 
individual, and because some typical figures of numinous 
experience, such as Saint Francis, and that of some Evangelical 
strata, cannot be framed in the scheme of the religious experi- 
ence which he traces. According to these critics, we should 
look in vain for the “‘ Tremendum” in the meekness of the 
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smiling Franciscan piety, or in the joyous and peace-bearing 
message of Saint Luke’s Gospel. Undoubtedly Dr. Otto has 
been inspired by Luther’s theology, over-emphasizing the non- 
rational elements of the Christian idea of the Divinity. His 
inquiries into those mystical Indian forms, clothed in terrifying 
and monstrous shapes, inspired him also. Job has endowed 
his doctrine with the most eloquent expression of non-rational 
religion. But nothing has been found by Otto in connexion 
with the “‘Tremendum” in the New Testament, except 
Gethsemane’s agony. Here Bonaiuti brings forth his theory of 
the corporate process. 

“* Ma il processo formativo del sacro é un processo associato 
non individuale. E la religione perfetta @ quella nella quale i 
momenti della religiosi ta sono piu esaurientemente senza 
residui trasfusi nel fuoco della moralita aggregata.”” He does 
not of course stop here, and owing to his great insight into 
the psychological analysis of the New Testament texts, he finds 
out, though hidden, in this book the “‘ Tremendum element” 
which he points out to us as the highest of religious tragical- 
ness. Jesus says: “And call no man your father upon the 
earth, for one is your father which is in heaven” (Matt. xxiii. 9), 
and such is his comment on these words: “ It means therefore 
that we must look for no other genuine paternity even of all 
counterfeitings, of all deformations, of all moral ugliness, and 
of all monstrosities which men bear and show, than that 
depending on God. Is there not in this, a much more repugnant 
non-rational element, than that with which we feel struck in 
Job’s behemoth?” 

And Bonaiuti, going on the same line, elaborates a further 
demonstration, namely that the mediation of “the corporate 
life” is absolutely necessary, in order that our perception of 
the Holy or Sacred might frame itself, and be shaped into a 
scheme: “‘ indispensabile la mediazione della vita associata al 
costituirsi ed allo schematizzarsi della nostra percezione del sacro.” 
He draws his conclusion from the words with which Christ, 
in his typical prayer, teaches us how to commune with God. 
“‘In this prayer the first person singular finds no place; Ours 
is the Father whom we invoke; ours is the sin for which we 
ask forgiveness; and ours is the obligation by which we are 
bound to forgive our enemies. Therefore, if religion in general 
strikes its roots into the consciousness of the evil, and into the 
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hope of a liberation, the very roots of Christianity lie in the 
consciousness of the corporate and charismatic unity of men. 
Dr. Otto, after having come to the conclusion that 
Religion has its birth in a non-rational element, brings out 
how the great religions develop on a line that carries them into 
contact with rational and moral elerhents. In that way the 
complex elements of religion are harmonized. On the dark 
background of the numinous, reason and morals throw their 
light, through which the non-rational element becomes more 
accessible to knowledge, bestowing in its turn mysterious 
power on the postulates of reason and morality. Then the 
“‘numinous”” becomes to us “the sacred”. According to 
Dr. Otto it is necessary for a great religion to be imbibed with 
rational and ethical elements. But he holds that it is equally 
necessary that its non-rational elements should prevail. These, 
as its background, are to be dominant and felt inaccessible, lest 
religion should degenerate into pure morals deprived of any 
religious power. Here, too, Otto and Bonaiuti are agreed. 
Here we find the reason for the latter’s antagonism to the 
Church of Rome, which he thinks has degenerated, in its official 
form, into mere dogmatics, casuistry and bureaucracy. In his 
judgement, the Church must be but liturgical discipline and 
charismatic society, as the means of a deeper consciousness of 
the divine fraternity in the ideal of the Kingdom of God. His- 
toric Christianity means for him the active working out of the 
realization of the “unum sint” of Christ, that is, “the one 
heart and one soul” “ Trasfigurazione carismatica dei molti 
nell’ uno”. Every departure from this ecumenical spirit is a 
guilty betrayal of the Evangelical Ideals, and the feeding ground 
of schisms where we break Christ into pieces, and defile his 
sacred name with our loathsome, ethical, religious and political 
hatreds. Nationalism constitutes the greatest plague of our 
world-wide troubles, and only the church, super-empirical 
society of the Eternal Ideals, will be able, if true to her original 
mission, to bring back men to the Christian Brotherhood. The 
Church of Rome, he thinks, has nearly lost the consciousness 
of this mission that was the vital principle of her expansion in 
the world. Her interference with politics and the world, casts a 
shadow on her eyes and hinders her true movement towards this 
universal brotherhood. The modern catholic orthodoxy is but the 
inert survival of the Medieval Church. He charges his Church 
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with being unequal to the times, shut up in the old schemes, and 
hesitating before the tremendous events which move the world. 
Bonaiuti’s mystical temper has caught all the awful tragicalness 
of the human soul. Sometimes you seem to hear Jansenius 
speaking through him. Corruption, sin, egotism, death are hold- 
ing such a sway over Man that he seems unable to redeem him- 
self. He depends on a mighty salvation from above; a flint-stone 
is man, from which only God is able to raise up a new creation. 
The sense of an awful dualism is very much alive in Bonaiuti. 

Modern philosophy has proved a miserable failure, 
because by rejecting this dualism it has vainly attempted to 
absorb the universe in its monistic conception. Only Christi- 
anity can give an answer to our deepest needs. His very 
conception pushes Bonaiuti towards absolute transcendence. 
On this line he will always, with more consciousness and 
definiteness, be able to give modern generations the social 
Gospel message as it has been understood by St. Paul. He has 
been excommunicated by the Church of Rome, and the read- 
ing of his books forbidden. Bonaiuti does not feel discouraged: 
the bitter experience through which he is going seems to have 
hardened his character. Stronger than ever he feels his calling 
to proclaim openly his message, despite the curial condem- 
nation and the Romish ostracism. ‘‘ Cry aloud, spare not, lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet.”’ This is his motto, his task that, 
though difficult and repugnant, does not cease to press mightily 
on his conscience. And Bonaiuti indeed feels called to re-assert 
the cardinal values of the Christian message against the mani- 
fold claims of the science of our days, and the technicalities 
which cast such a spell on us, as to make us think that we are 
self-sufficient. He raises his voice against the great majority 
of the Churches, who, though supposed heirs and depositaries 
of the Revelation, have so badly lost the living meaning of 
their very being. He is bound to the Church of his fathers by 
a deep feeling of loyalty. Sometimes his voice resounds with 
a prophetical ring; sometimes he seems a dreamer who, like 
Dante, looks forward for the Veltro that shall at last put to 
flight the she-wolf 

“ whose gorge ingluts more prey 
than every beast beside. . . .” 
(Dante, Purg., XX—10) 


Dublin. MicHELe CASELLaA. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE.FLIGHT FROM 
LOVE 


I 


Few can have failed to notice, at some time or other, how 
anti-feministic is the typical gang of schoolboys, how it 
rigidly excludes everything savouring of affection, how it even 
despises Christian names, and how within its pale even the 
closest friends will all but deny their love for one another. 

Investigation shows that this attitude is far more deep- 
rooted than a casual glance might lead one to suppose. It is 
indeed astonishing to observe the lengths to which it may go. 

Outrageous epithets are often used as terms of endearment 
while practical jokes, chaff and roughness serve to express and 
hide affection. Tenderness is derided as being “ sentimental ”, 
“wet”, “ namby-pamby ”, “ effeminate”; it is “simply not 
done”, makes one “ squirm ”’, is only seen in “ molly-coddles”’, 
“mothers’ darlings” and so on. Expressions of esteem and 
love are, among such boys, disguised more carefully than 
smutty jokes, while on the other hand everything that savours 
of independence and power is glorified. 

This taboo on tenderness, as it has been called, extends 
far further than among groups of somewhat depraved boys and 
young men. There are, in fact, good grounds for believing 
that it is the major taboo of civilized man, and in any case it 
is unimaginable that if a boy ever adopts the taboo in an ex- 
treme form, he will simply drop it in manhood. The fact that 
he drops the schoolboy slang is no reason at all for thinking 
that the attitude which that slang was used to symbolize has 
been radically altered. Rather will the old taboo show itself 
in other forms—in his ideals, in his likes and dislikes, in his 
relationship with others, in his religion, in the books he reads 
and so on. And there is no doubt that our civilization to-day 
shows many of the traits of the boy we are considering. The 
newspapers and cinemas reveal a disguised admiration for the 
criminal and for the self-centred man who moulds the world 
339 
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by his will. On the other hand the quality which was once 
esteemed under the name of “ piety” is now rarely held up 
as an ideal. And so it comes about that just as the sexual 
neurotic and the prude gave a very faithful picture of the 
sex-views of the Victorian age, so the would-be “ manly” 
schoolboy gives a true if also exaggerated idea of modern views 
on affection. 

But what is the meaning of the taboo of tenderness? Why 
do men like to pretend that they can live without affection? 
The taboo on sex is easy to understand, for with sexual laxity 
civilization would become impossible! and in their minds men 
are apt to defend themselves by a certain amount of prudery 
from this danger which they see ahead. But with affection it 
is otherwise. Freud’s astonishing idea that “ platonic” affec- 
tion is a myth of idealists—that it is no more than inhibited 
sexual desire—has been shown beyond doubt to be false.’ 
Affection is not sexual though the two may become connected. 
Yet if men decided to give up the taboo on tenderness, no 
danger of the fall of civilization would arise. Indeed the denial 
of affection works incredible harm and nothing could be better 
for the world than a repudiation of the taboo. 


II 

The origin of the hatred of affection has recently been 
discussed by Dr. I. D. Suttie.* It is due, he shows, to a sudden 
change which takes place in the development of a child. In 
early years the relations between mother and baby are affection- 
ate in the extreme, but they change abruptly if the mother has 
to turn again to a working life. Then the infant finds its love 
life starved. It feels disconcerted—all that was most firmly 
established seems to go. No longer does a cry bring a mother’s 
arms. As soon as it can understand it is told it must grow up 
and be a man. And so the child begins to picture manhood 
as a lonely life in which he must go his own way with vigour 
and rest no longer upon a bond of love with others—and es- 
pecially with mother. He does not relish this manhood, but 


e — has been conclusively shown by the researches of J. D. Unwin. Sex and Culture, 
-U.P., 1934. 

* Among other investigations the recently published work of N. M. Iovetz-Teresh- 
chenko (Friendship-love in Adolescence, nm and Unwin, 1936), is especially worthy 
of mention. With the use of intimate diaries the affective and sexual developments of a 
schoolboy are discussed and it is shown that they are wholly unrelated. 
51D. Suttie, The Origins of Love and Hate, Kegan Paul, Trench and Trubner, 1935+ 
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little by little he finds it is being forced upon him. Then, a 
few years later, the break is made even more intense. Adler 
has collected figures to show that at least 70 per cent of 
children feel miserable during their first day at school. They 
are taken from the nursery against their will and suddenly 
made to fend for themselves where there are none to love, to 
pity, to sympathise or even to listen to their troubles. As a 
result they turn in vengeance upon their nursery days. They 
are denied the pleasures they wanted and, by applying the 
principle of the sour grapes, they banish everything from 
their minds which suggests the pleasures they have lost. It is 
this mechanism which is responsible for the reaction from the 
tenderness of childhood; it is a reaction which in many and 
perhaps in most cases persists in diminished form throughout 
life. 

Here, then, are the simple facts which make the situation 
intelligible. And now it is time to discuss the way in which 
Christianity has become related to the hatred of love. In the 
first case, it is very interesting to notice that one of the main 
psychological objections to Christianity at the present day 
arises on this very score. From the beginning Christianity has 
set its face against the taboo on tenderness. Deep and un- 
disguised love for fellow believers was actually stated by Christ 
to be a way by which the world might recognize His followers 
(John xiii. 35). Love lies at the very centre of Christianity 
and it is a love which is unashamed and natural, a love which 
does not seek disguise. It is not the outward behaviour of 
being kind, far less the mere habit of embrace, but the affection 
of heart for heart which shows itself in words and thoughtful 
deeds. But this is what many a man will not have at any cost. 
It appeals rather to the woman, though even that appeal is 
disappearing as women tend to become more and more 
“masculine” in their outlook. 

Now there is, as Suttie has pointed out, every reason to 
suppose that the tenderness taboo is on the increase. To a 
large extent this has been the inevitable consequence of the 
war which forced women into industry. The effect of this on 
family life has been, of course, that the mother can only spend 
a short time with her child and is then compelled to leave it 
during the day in order to go to her ordinary work. It can 
hardly be coincidence that the enormous growth of cruelty in 
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Europe during the last few years has come just at the time 
when the war children are coming to maturity. And it seems 
likely that the taboo on tenderness will increase steadily in 
future, for with increasing civilization, the speeding up of life 
and woman’s now assured place in work of all kinds, it is 
unlikely that there will be any change for the better. Again, 
as Suttie has shown, the repression of affection, when once it 
has started in a society, is “ likely to be cumulative from one 
generation to another”’, for the parents will tend to pass on 
their own love repression to their children. Lastly, the only 
way in which a child can “ grow up” healthily without suffer- 
ing a loss of love is for home affection to be gradually replaced 
by an element of play with other children. But with the 
diminishing size of the family the opportunities for such play 
are diminishing, and once again the same conclusion follows— 
the evils of the taboo on tenderness are likely to increase. 


III 

With these facts in view it is instructive to examine the 
way in which modern Christianity is meeting the changing 
situation. And here it is best to start with the public school 
where the problem is most intense. Has the Church waged 
war against the anti-feminist spirit? No! It has rather bowed 
the knee before it. “ Public school religion” is for the most 
part an extraordinary attempt to meet the situation half-way— 
or even rather more than half-way. The chaplain and head- 
master combine to tell the boys how “ manly” Christianity 
really is. They do their best to eliminate emotion and sentiment. 
And if the chaplain is a rowing or rugger “ blue” so much the 
better—in fact the possession of such a distinction is generally 
held to be a better qualification for a chaplaincy than a sound 
knowledge of psychology or a first class in a theological tripos. 
The headmaster feels safe with such a man, for he is certain 
that no one who can get a “blue” will call the taboo in 
question. 

With such men representing official religion, a boy is 
at once brought face to face with inconsistency. He cannot 
listen to the reading of the New Testament or sing hymns in 
chapel without feeling an appeal to sentiment. Such things 
remind him of home and he feels the need of love once more. 
But the Christianity which he sees denies love in practice 
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and almost denies it in theory. Only when it is very hard 
pressed will it express itself in favour of love and even then 
it does so in an academic kind of way. Is it any wonder if 
such religion fails to capture the minds and emotions of boys? 

What is true of public school religion is true to a lesser 
extent of much modern religion also. On a gigantic scale 
Christianity is trying to square its creed with the taboo on 
tenderness. On every side there is evidence that it is sub- 
mitting to this taboo in the hope that the male population 
may be reached. It has been said of one movement that it 
rejoices more over the changed life of one “ blue” than over 
the salvation of ninety and nine other sinners. This may be a 
very unkind remark but it is certain that athletic achievements 
are at a gigantic premium in preaching the modern gospel. 
Modern man must be assured that nothing a preacher says will 
remind him of his painfully neurotic condition with regard to 
tenderness. He will tolerate a form of godliness but only if it 
is without natural affection. Thus the Church to-day is no 
longer a bulwark against hardness of heart and emotional 
indifference. It stands—not all of it, but a growing and large 
section of it—for compromise on love, which is the greatest 
of all moral issues. 

In this connection the great success of the Oxford Group 
Movement is most interesting. This movement founds its very 
existence upon “ sharing’. Compared with this the four great 
issues of absolute unselfishness, purity, honesty and love are, 
perhaps, of relatively minor importance, for these things are 
ideals which each person is left to interpret in his own way, 
or even not at all at first. But “ sharing ” is something practical 
from the very beginning. It means conquering reserve—letting 
other people see the secrets of the soul. 

“ Sharing” is of course defended on the ground that it 
helps other people. If you go up to someone whom you strongly 
suspect of stealing apples from your garden and tell him how 
you used to steal apples from someone else’s garden before you 
were ‘“‘ changed”, the chances are that he will look very 
ashamed of himself and make the necessary confession. But 
if you say bluntly: ‘“‘ I have reason to suppose you are a thief” 
your remark may lead to a slander action. “ Sharing” is 
sometimes, therefore, a very useful way of helping other 
people to acknowledge their difficulties without hurting their 
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feelings. There can be no doubt that good is often accomplished 
by its means while much unnecessary “ preaching ” is avoided. 

However, it is impossible to believe that this kind of 
argument—sound as it is—really lies at the bottom of the 
Group practice. No one who watches the phenomenon care- 
fully can doubt that the real reason for “ sharing” is usually 
something quite different. It is, in short, a method used in 
order to increase familiarity with other people, and therefore a 
disguised way of asking for their sympathy and affection. By 
revealing his inmost secrets a man or woman feels at one with 
his fellows. The bars of separation, of reserve, of the unknown 
which separate him from others are broken. And because the 
way is now open others are able to warm his soul with their 
love. 

This, then, is the real reason for the desire to “ share”’, 
And without a doubt the success of the Group Movement 
depends, not upon a re-capturing of spirit of early Christianity 
(for there is not really much in common) but upon the fact 
that it offers a temporary release from the taboo of tenderness, 
a sphere of life in which some scope is left for love. But this 
is said in no critical spirit. There is no doubt that at times 
“sharing” is a legitimate and sensible way of reducing the 
force of the taboo. Trouble only crops up when the wood is 
mistaken for the trees, when people “ share” for the sake of 
“ sharing ” instead of placing love in its rightful place. 

Affection should—if we were perfectly honest—be called 
affection. It has no right to masquerade under roughness, silly 
names or even its latest phase of “sharing”. It is not the 
thing but the outward deception which is wrong. As John 
Macmurray! has pointed out, it is time that such deceptions 
were allowed to die, that the emotional life of man should be 
delivered from a constant fear of expression. 


IV 
What then should the right attitude of religion be? Will 
not the Churches lose all their influence if they cease the 
propaganda that to be a Christian is to be a “man”? Will 
anyone listen if preachers utterly ignore the greatest taboo of 
mankind? Well, perhaps it is better that they should not listen 


1 J. MacMurray, Reason and Emotion, Faber & Faber, 1935. 
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if the present policy of the Churches is only producing men 
who retain a form of godliness but deny the power thereof. 

But surely the fact is that the taboo on tenderness is not 
only Christianity’s trial but her greatest opportunity. The 
example of Freud has taught us what is likely to happen when 
a taboo is openly repudiated. With remorseless logic he exposed 
the taboo on sex which a few generations ago had turned half 
the population of Europe into prudes. Did he find that no one 
would listen to him? On the contrary he was dismayed to find 
a thousand writers exploiting his ideas—often in most un- 
desirable directions. Before long he had turned the world into 
armed camps, had brought remorseless criticism on his own 
head and had undermined and changed the views of millions. 
Probably no living man has had a greater influence on the 
thought of the world. If the absurd prudery of the Victorian 
generation is almost unknown to the young: of to-day it is due 
to one man—Sigmund Freud. That harm as well as good has 
accrued need not be denied—but the fact remains that Freud 
has given the Churches an illustration of what might happen 
if they too would fight convention in its strongholds. 

There are good grounds for believing that in our own 
day the taboo on tenderness is replacing the taboo on sex. In 
the crusade against prudery men have been promised deliver- 
ance if they will eradicate hypocrisy and secrecy about their 
sexual affairs. But the promised deliverance has not come. 
The taboo on tenderness has become even stronger than it 
was before, as if to compensate for the loss of its companion. 
It is the age-long story of the history of morals repeating itself, 
for in the past moral improvement has ever been accompanied 
by the introduction of new and unnoticed vices. 

In the new situation there is presented an immense 
opportunity for true Christianity to-day. Instead of yielding 
to the taboo the modern parson could treat it as his deadliest 
enemy. He could explain to the multitudes the reasons which 
keep them from church. He could tell them how childish and 
spiteful it is to spend their lives reeking vengeance on their 
nurseries. He could warn them against letting their children 
experience any sudden break in the love of their parents. He 
could explain the way in which the taboo on tenderness pro- 
motes misunderstanding between people, how it makes children 
disobey and hate their parents, how in later life it produces 
2 
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men and women who are unhappy and reserved, who feel that 
they have no real friend in the world to whom they can open 
their hearts, who spend their lives in constant inner strife 
because they pretend to themselves that they can do without 
love. He could tell them of the mental disorders which arise 
from this very thing, of the modern cruelty of Europe which 
has come about because men have hardened their hearts to pity 
and have hated the sympathy of others. He could tell the men 
that if Victorians were prudes about sex we moderns are prudes 
about affection to quite as great a degree. He could tell them 
of the naturalness of the love portrayed in the New Testament 
and invite them either to go on being hypocrites or to find 
deliverance in the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Would modern man listen? There is no doubt that he 
would. Men always listen when they are told home truths. 
They may object, may fight the light, may do their utmost to 
hinder and pour out abusive epithets. But at least they would 
listen and the supreme indifference to everything a preacher 
says would begin to disappear. And if people listened to this 
as they have listened to Freud, the condition of Christendom 


might be not a little changed. 
R. E. D. Crark. 
University of Cambridge. 
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REVELATION 


PART I 
I 


Tue idea of revelation is involved in the idea of religion. There 
are three sources of evidence which appear to support such 
an assertion. A study of the history of religions shows this 
to be a fact; the conditions of man’s knowledge require it; 
and the practical needs of man’s life demand it. 

Students of religions are agreed that religion and revela- 
tion are correlative terms. Tillich ascribes the creation of the 
“concept”, as distinguished from the “idea” of revelation 
to Hellenistic philosophy, but says that revelation as “ idea” 
is as old as religion itself, as old as man’s addressing himself 
in adoration to something from the other world, which mani- 
fests itself in this objective world. Thus it appears that when 
one seeks to make clear what revelation is, he is really defining 
religion. The two are inseparable. They stand or fall together. 

Brunner opens his book on the “ Mediator” with an 
assertion, coming down from the Apologists, that 


“Through God alone can God be known. This is not a specifically Christian 
principle; on the contrary, it is the principle which is common to all religion and 
indeed, to the philosophy of religion as a whole. There is no religion which does 
not believe itself to be based upon divine revelation in one way or another. There 
is no religion worth the name which does not claim to be ‘ revealed religion’. 
Further, there is no speculative philosophy of religion which does not endeavour 
to base its statements about God and divine Truth upon a self-disclosure of the 
divine ground in the spirit of man.’””4 


This can be shown even more clearly through reference to 
what Tiele has called the “ethical religions”, all of which 
have personal gods and all of which claim to have been founded 
by a Mediator through whom the Godhead made known to 
mankind the supreme revelation. The Vedas of India which 
1Tillich, Paul, Die Lehre der Offenbarung, Zeitschrift fir Theologie und Kirche, 
Teil 8, 1927, p. 403. 
2 Brunner, Emil, The Mediator, E.T. by Olive Wyon, Lutterworth Press, London, 
1934, trans. of 2nd Ger. edition of 1932, p. 21. 
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contain the holy laws are not of human origin but are attributable 
to divine revelation, and in the strictest sense of the word are 
considered to be of divine origin. Zarathustra received his 
calling to be a prophet in a dream, and was often transported 
by angels to heaven, where he had conferences with Ormuzd. 
Hammurabi wrote down his laws as revelations of the Sun- 
god Samas. Mohammed received his first revelation when he 
was forty years of age, and thereafter was frequently rewarded 
with all kinds of revelations, the contents of which were 
deposited in the Koran. Amongst the Greeks and Romans 
there was a universal belief that the gods were redeemers, 
helpers, and counsellors of men, and that they voluntarily 
imparted revelations, or allowed their will to be deciphered 
in extraordinary experiences or dealings; from the flight of 
birds, from the bowels of animals, from signs in the heavens, 
etc.! A belief in divine revelations has always been considered 
an inherent element of religions. 

It is necessary to inquire what factors may help to explain 
this historical fact. At least two considerations point the way 
out, both of them rooted in the very nature of man’s life. The 
first is that the conditions of man’s knowledge have apparently 
required revelation, and the other, that the practical needs of 
his life have demanded it. 

It is reasonable to suppose that when man began to reflect 
upon the nature of his knowledge, and to extend his inquiry 
to his knowledge of divine things, there arose, in the course 
of time, what has proved to be one of the most formidable 
problems of the modern religious philosopher,—How can | 
know supersensual reality? Am I not helplessly shut out from 
a real revelation because of the very nature of my means of 
knowledge, by which I am and must be confined to what the 
senses do and can perceive? 

It is only natural that the reflective modern man, because 
he is more deeply aware of this problem, should have a greater 
concern with the concept of revelation than the man of yester- 
day. For the latter had not as yet so consciously and explicitly 
stated this problem, if indeed he was aware of it at all. But 
even modern man, conscious as he may be of this difficulty, 
has not completely surrendered religious beliefs. Rational 


1Bavinck, Herman—Gereformeerde Dogmatiek (Reformed matics me ' 
Kok, Kampen, 1928, Vol. I, pp. 255-6. ( Dog » J 
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scruples alone have not been sufficient to stifle what pervades 
man’s whole being. And whether or not he has been able to 
explain it rationally, man in all stages of culture has lived by 
the belief that this system of things in which he lives, including 
his natural life, is not self-sufficient. And no matter how far 
he may have succeeded in extending the boundaries of the 
known or the knowable, he has always continued to acknow- 
ledge the need of a knowledge transcending that of his most 
brilliant discoveries. He has always desired and accepted a 
knowledge he knew not how to attain, and received it wholly 
as a gift. This is a vital element of what man has meant by 
revelation. 

In fact, it is noteworthy that periods of scepticism and 
agnosticism have also been the eras of the deepest faith, or 
have soon been followe. by such. This is what happened in 
the period of Greek scepticism which gave rise, by way of 
reaction, to the spiritually-centred religious philosophies, Neo- 
Platonism and Neo-Pythagoreanism. Supernaturalism mani- 
fested itself as a correlate of the shattering of all rational 
confidence. Man will not tolerate being left in uncertainty 
when it comes to the most serious things in life. English 
Methodism and German Pietism were the expressions of a 
reaction which very naturally followed upon a period of cold 
Rationalism which threw doubt upon everything claiming to 
transcend the limits of man’s theoretical reason. 


II 


The truly religious person, while acknowledging that 
what he receives as revelation, is a genuine increase of know- 
ledge, thus never confuses the progress of the mind toward 
new truth and its discovery, with revelation, or considers the 
two equivalent. Also the recent, and still largely prevalent 
positivistic trend, with its indifference to metaphysical ques- 
tions, is increasingly producing a reaction in the direction of 
an acknowledgment that there must be something significant 
that lies beyond the scope of empirical analysis. Séderblom 
summarizes this present situation so well that it will be fitting 
to quote him at length: 


“The generations immediately preceding ours and we ourselves have lived 
through a period in which metaphysical problems have been thrust aside, both 
because of fatigue after the heat of an age of creative effort, and also because of 
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an intensive concentration on the empirical and technical perhaps unique in the 
history of civilization. We are now experiencing along the whole line a double 
phenomenon. On the one hand we are not satisfied with merely using the methods 
of natural science to benefit mankind by inventions and by the art and technique 
of medicine and surgery. We are examining the worth and the meaning of knowl- 
edge itself. And this is being done not only by professional philosophers and critics 
in the field of the knowledge-process. Even those who pursue the exact and 
descriptive sciences turn about and examine their own methods asking: What 
can these methods, these experiments and theories really give us? From all this 
has come the insight, that the basic theories of natural science have meaning and 
value only in the degree in which they are conceived as tools for the control of 
nature, but that they become contradictory if one expects through them to arrive 
at knowledge of what reality really is. No one can halt at the mere insight and 
hypothesis of natural science in certainty, silent or expressed, that we have found 
in the atoms or in the ether the mystery of reality. The critical examination of 
science itself has driven the scientists of our day out of such a position. 

But not only this. At the same time there has come a great wave of interest in 
the problem of reality itself. What are we and whither are we moving? Can we 
be certain of anything? If we can, what is the nature of that reality upon which 
our thought and faith can obtain a foot-hold? . . . The tendency of the thought of 
the age is to inquire as to the possibility, yes, to feel the vital necessity of insight into 
the nature of reality itself. But we have lost much of our confidence in the methods 
of knowledge with which both rational idealism and materialism have worked.”’* 


The human heart has always asked for the living, throbbing 
reality, which man’s whole being has told him exists, even 
if he did not know how to reach it. The intrinsic conditions 
of man’s life, bespeaking limitedness and finitude, and accen- 
tuated rather than diminished through the increase of know- 
ledge in all spheres, has constrained him the more to an 
acknowledgment of what he has called revelation. The con- 
ditions of man’s knowledge have required the emergence in 
his thinking of the concept of revelation. 

But the practical needs of man’s life likewise have demanded 
revelation of some kind. We ask the question: What is that 
which man has sought in religion, what has he been after here? 
The answer is: redemption from evil and the acquisition of 
that which is considered to be the highest good. All religions 
are in the last analysis redemptive religions. All religious 
doctrine is in the end soteriological. To be sure, there has 
existed a great diversity of views with regard to the nature 
of the evil from which man has desired to be redeemed, and 
the nature of the good that he has craved. Some have con- 


1Séderblom, Nathan, The Nature of Revelation, authorised translation from the 
Swedish (second) edition of 1930, by Frederic E. Pamp, Oxford University Press, N.Y., 
. 104-6. 
eee for a similar line of thought, Camfield, F. W., Revelation and the Holy Spirit, 
an Essay in Barthian Theology, Chas. Scribner's Sons, N.Y., 1934, p. 25-7. He brings 
his remarks on this point to a close by declaring that “* Science itself when it arrives at 
a true understanding of itself, must raise the question of revelation” (p. 27). 
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ceived this end physically, some ethically, and still others 
spiritually. But always in religion man has concerned himself 
with redemption, salvation. The great question in religion 
has always been: What must I do to be saved? Man has sought 
something in religion which no sensual passion or sense satis- 
faction, no science or art, no man nor angel, not the whole 
world could furnish him. In religion he has sought undisturbed 
felicity, eternal life, communion with God. But if this is so, 
then revelation has been decidedly necessary. Hence also from 
this standpoint it is clear that revelation has been the foundation 
of religion. 
III 


If we analyse the concept of redemption, this conclusion 
becomes still more obvious. All religious concepts which com- 
prise the content of dogmatics move about three points. They 
contain a doctrine about God, a doctrine about man in his 
relation to God (and that in two senses, as that relation actually 
is, and as it ought to be, in an empirical and in an ideal sense), 
and a doctrine about the means to restoration and maintenance 
of fellowship with God. Thus, in summary, we have a theology, 
an anthropology, and a soteriology. And again it is obvious 
that all three divisions are inseparably connected with the 
concept of revelation. If we are to know God He must reveal 
Himself. But revelation is also necessary for anthropology. 
For religious anthropology does not concern itself with human 
knowledge which is obtainable from the scientific studies of 
anatomy, physiology, and psychology; but it deals with the 
origin and destiny of man, his relation to God, his lost state, 
his need of redemption, and his hopes for the future. All this 
is a “‘ terra incognita” for science, and can be cleared up for 
man only by revelation. And this is even more true in the 
field of soteriology. For here the means of restoration are 
the object of reflection, or rather, first of all, the mediators who 
restore the broken relationship with God are considered. Like- 
wise this belief in mediators is a universal phenomenon in 
religions, and can be based upon nothing else than revelation. 
These are the most urgent questions that man ever faces, and 
he has always known that they cannot be answered without 
reference to that order of things which is beyond his knowledge.* 


1 For the suggestion of this line of thought I am indebted to H. Bavinck, op. cit., pp. 
257-9. 
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We have seen that a consideration of the history of 
religions, the conditions of man’s knowledge, and the practical 
vicissitudes of human life clearly indicate that the concept of 
revelation lies at the very heart of religion as traditionally 
understood. Both practical and theoretical considerations 
have always caused man to be religious, and therefore to look 
for a revelation of some kind. This has been a universal law 
of religions. 

But ours is an age in which an increasing number of 
people claim that revelation, as thus understood, has little or 
no meaning for them. They either have a very indistinct 
sense of the divine or the supernatural, or have misgivings 
of one type or another against the thought of revelation as 
such, not to say the distinctively Christian conception of the 
significance, modes, and content of revelation. There are 
many in our day who doubt the validity of the concept itself, 
or at least have questions in their minds relative to it. 

Of those who find themselves in this frame of mind 
Walter Lippmann, in his Preface to Morals, and John Dewey, 
in his 4 Common Faith may be taken as representative spokes- 
men.! Both address themselves to the question of the relation 
of religion and revelation and the difficulties entertained in 
their own, and in the modern, mind of these matters. 

Let us consider the views of these two thinkers on the 
three phases of the question of the relation between religion 
and revelation as we have just discussed them. Is revelation 
still to be considered as of the very essence of religion, as has 
been the case in the past? 

Both agree that this is the way in which the historic 
religions have viewed what they have had to impart to their 
adherents. 

“The popular religion,” says Lippmann, “ rests on the belief that the kingdom 
is an objective fact, as certain, as definite, and as real, in spite of its invisibility, as 


the British Empire; it holds this faith is justified by overwhelming evidence supplied 
by revelation, unimpeachable testimony, and incontrovertible signs.””® 


In the opening paragraph of his book Dewey expresses the 
same thought when he says: 


“* Religions have traditionally been allied with ideas of the supernatural, and 
often have been based upon explicit beliefs about it.” 


1 Lippmann, Walter, 4 Preface to Morals, The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1929. Dewey, 
John, 4 Common Faith, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1934. 
* Lippmann, op. cit., p. 143. 
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And after pointing out that belief in the supernatural as enter- 
tained in various religions has differed widely, yet 

“they agree in one point: the necessity for a Supernatural Being and for an 
immortality that is beyond the power of nature.’”! 

Since therefore also these spokesmen of the modern 
mind agree that historically the terms religion and revelation 
(implying the supernatural) have been employed as corollaries, 
the question needs to be raised whether there is any problem, 
and if so, what it is. 

Dewey makes it the particular object of his first chapter 
to show that though it needs to be admitted that traditionally 
the religious attitude has been linked with the concept of a 
supernatural revelation, it not only can, but does exist and 
does express itself apart therefrom. 

Defining the religious attitude or experience as one of 
‘‘ adjustment ” and “ orientation ” ta conditions, both internal 
and external (pp. 15-16), Dewey claims that these experiences 
are as really effected apart from the religions as through them 
(p. 17). To be “ religious” “ denotes attitudes that may be 
taken toward every object and every proposed end or ideai ” 
(not merely the supernatural or divine) (p. 10). 

In a passage which so clearly reflects his revolt against 
all Platonic intellectualism in religion, and his own adherence 
to a realistic-pragmatic position, he declares that the religion 
of “‘ natural intelligence ” which he is advocating 


“is that there exists a mixture of good and evil, and that reconstruction in the 
direction of the good which is indicated by ideal ends, must take place, if at all, 
through continued co-operative effort,” 
not through reliance upon, or falling back upon supernatural 
aids. For 

“There is at least enough impulse towards justice, kindliness, and order, so 
that if it were mobilized for action, not expecting abrupt and complete transforma- 
tion to occur, the disorder, cruelty, and oppression that exist would be reduced.’”® 


_ “ Religious qualities and values if they are real at all are not bound up with any 
single item of intellectual assent, not even that of the existence of the God of 
theism.’”’8 

There exists in man a religious faith which has nothing 
to do with the idea of the supernatural as traditionally under- 
stood in the religions, namely, 


“faith as the unification of the self through allegiance to inclusive ideal ends, 
which imagination presents to us and to which the human will responds as worthy 
of controlling our desires and choices.” 


1 Dewey, op. cit., p. 1. * Ibid., p. 47. * Ibid., p. 32. * Ibid., p. 33. 
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It is also Lippmann’s thesis that for the modern man there 
can exist only religion without revelation. He believes that 
there is no parallel in history of the radical nature of the revolt 
against authority comparable to that of the modern man (p. 12), 
and little probability “‘ for thinking that a new crystallization 
of an enduring and popular religion”, which will necessarily 
be based on the idea of revelation, is likely in the modern 
world (p. 14). Revelation has always had the connotation of 
something given to man. It is the modern mood to receive 
nothing beyond that which lies wholly within human experience. 
Man’s happiness will consist, so he argues, not in conformity 
to an externally imposed pattern, but to the internal conditions 
of human life (p. 137). Whether or not religion has in the 
past always been associated with belief in a supernaturally- 
revealed doctrine of life, it is clear, so we are told by these 
writers, that for the modern man, and for the man of the future, 
the two will not be considered as synonymous. 


IV 

This radical reversal of conception with regard to religion 
and its always attendant corollary, revelation, alone would be 
sufficient to challenge the Christian thinker to re-examine 
the entire concept of revelation, both from the historical and 
the conceptual standpoints. But a similar shift of opinion is 
observable on the question whether the conditions of man’s 
knowledge really require revelation. 

Ours is a scientifically-minded age, and as such the most 
that can be claimed at any time in any field explored by the 
scientist is that such and such are the best conclusions possible 
to date. The scientist’s conclusions are in the very nature 
of the case provisional and hypothetical. And yet, for all of 
that, he does not deem this incomplete status of his knowledge 
as sufficient warrant to turn for a completion of it to revelation. 
He has an unbounded confidence in the mind’s inherent 
power, if persistent enough, to discover all the facts possible 
of being known on any given subject. The modern mind is 
increasingly becoming habituated to 


‘“* a new method and ideal: There is but one sure road of access to truth—the road 
of patient, co-operative inquiry operating by means of observation, experiment, 
record and controlled reflection.”’? 


1 Dewey, op. cit., p. 32. 
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So when any proponent of religion argues for the need of 
revelation because of the “ unreliability of science as a mode 
of knowledge”, Dewey says such an one misses the whole 
point for 
“ science is not constituted by any particular body of subject-matter. It is con- 
stituted by a method, a method of changing beliefs by means of tested inquiry 
as well as of arriving at them. . . . The scientific-religious conflict ultimately 
is a conflict between allegiance to this method and allegiance to even an irreducible 
minimum of belief so fixed in advance that it can never be modified.””* 
Furthermore he claims that where we frankly adopt this scientific 
method, also in religion, the change is liberating, for 

“It clarifies our ideals, rendering them less subject to illusion and fantasy. It 
relieves us of the incubus of thinking of them as fixed, as without power of growth. 
. . « In the degree in which we cease to depend upon belief in the supernatural, 


selection is enlightened and choice can be made in behalf of ideals whose inherent 
relations to conditions and consequences are understood.’’? 


Accordingly, the piety of the modern religious man seems 
to consist, not in the acknowledgment of his finitude and 
limitedness, which require him to look up for the light of a 
revelation to which by natural means man cannot attain, but 
will be measured by the degree and quality of his allegiance 
to the scientific method of inquiry. In the past man has thought 
that he required revelation only because human knowledge 
was misunderstood or underrated. There was an unfounded 
pessimistic belief in the corruption and impotency of natural 
means. But to-day, it is claimed, a more just understanding 
and appraisal of man’s possibilities and ways of knowing has 
severed the concept of revelation from religion. Hence, on 
this front also, the Christian thinker is challenged to rethink 
the idea of revelation. 

What about the practical needs of man’s life? Does 
modern man agree with the teachings of historical religions, 
that these needs require him to resort to revelation, to something 
transcending his natural order? Dewey says that this has again 
been only too true, at least in the explicit teachings of historical 
religions, but not always justifiably so. Moreover he expresses 
doubt whether even adherents of religion have really lived by 
their professed reliances upon the supernatural and its attendant 
revelation. He expresses the belief that many of these lived 
by the satisfactions of the natural human relations. Reference 
to the supernatural as the source of life and salvation has not 


1 Dewey, op. cit., pp. 38-9. * Ibid., pp. 56-7. 
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only been superfluous, but positively harmful, “in that it has 
obscured the real nature of the true goods of life and has weakened 
their force.” 

Similarly Lippmann believes that there always have 

been those, even within organized religions, who rejected 
“the idea of attaining salvation by placating God; in one form or another they 
regard salvation as a condition of the soul which is reached only by some kind of 
self-discipline.’’? 
These are the mystics. The practical needs of life, the sense 
of insufficiency and sin, which have so frequently caused men 
to look to a supernatural source for help, needs no longer to 
be the experience of the modern man, we are told. Because 
he has a sounder psychological understanding of himself, man 
knows that his 


“ only hope of salvation lies in a religion which provides an internal discipline.”® 


¥ 

Thus at every turn there exists a decided reversal of 
view between that traditionally held on the relation between 
religion and revelation, and that which we are told is alone 
valid for our modern scientific world. 

The problem to be faced is, in one form, that of scientific 
inquiry versus divine communication. Are these mutually 
exclusive? Does human autonomy exclude the divine initiative 
and the imparting of supra-rational knowledge? In one respect, 
this is the problem of epistemology. In another respect, it is 
the general problem of reason and revelation,—the latter 
conceived in terms of externally mediated authoritative truth. 
It is the problem of Rationalism and Supernaturalism. Can 
the scientific, inductive method in theology lead us to God? 
Can a world-view which allows no place for super-nature explain 
the religious fact implied in the idea of revelation? 

Viewed from another angle it is the problem of ethics 
and history. Is revelation the experience of a dynamic power 
which works from within, or has revelation become crystallized 
in a more or less static, once-for-all accomplished fact of history? 
Is it true, as historical religions have always claimed, that 
historical facts alone can serve as the source for inner experience? 
Is revelation subjective or objective, dynamic or static? How 
are we to keep the object of religious faith and the subjective 
8 Ibid., p. 197. 


1 Dewey, op. cit., p. 71. * Lippmann, op. cit., p. 196. 
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apprehension of that object in sufficient juxtaposition, so that 
the divine may not become imprisoned in the object, or be 
dismissed by the vagaries of the human mind? Is it possible 
to naturalize the supernatural? 

Because Christianity has always claimed to be a religion 
of revelation, it becomes clear that, if it is to continue to advance 
this claim, it is of the highest importance that we rethink the 
validity of this concept along lines suggested by the dilemma 
of the modern mind, as we have outlined them. 


PART II 
I 


Let us now come face to face with the central contemporary 
issue in the concept of revelation... As it has so well been 
expressed : 





“The problem (as outlined in our previous article) is to correlate this super- 

natural content with the historical process by means of which it has been revealed, 
and to do justice at once to the superhuman fact and content, and the human 
media and conditions of revelation.””* 
Now this is a particularly crucial problem in our modern world. 
For while belief in revelation is not rejected in modern 
thought, yet all thought-currents to-day predispose the modern 
man to identify God with the course of nature, with the immanent 
powers operative in the world-process. All revelation viewed 
in terms of origin is supernatural or divine. But the manner 
in which it comes to man, and the content which is mediated 
is viewed as thoroughly natural. This being the case, the 
question is: do we still have revelation in the proper sense at 
all? In reference to the thought of W. Lippmann and John 
Dewey, as reviewed in our first article, this is the modern 
complexion of the problem. 

Hence to-day we again stand face to face with the task 
of solving the ontological problem in its relation to revelation. 
Our attention to-day is drawn almost exclusively to the organs, 
the modes, the media of revelation,—both the objective and 
subjective. And the pertinent question, which chiefly interests 
the modern man, is in what sense we can speak of a real presence 
of God in any of these media. That is, when we speak of the 


* Thomas, W. H. Griffith, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (One Volume edition), 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1914, article, “ Revelation”, p. 795. 
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so-called objective organs of revelation,—Christ, the Scriptures, 
the Church, nature, and history,—or the subjective media,— 
reason, conscience, feeling, and the experience of regeneration 
and faith: In what sense can we speak of the real presence of 
God here? The modern man has no objection to conceiving 
God as the world-ground, as long as that reality is sought in 
phenomena open to his experience. If God reveals Himself, 
he must do so in and through these media. But that re-opens 
the entire problem of ontology. Can revelation of the deity 
be spoken of at all when we cut loose from that view of the 
super-natural which conceives the divine as a super-historical 
reality, and frankly confine ourselves to the sphere of human 
experience and history? 

At the threshold of Protestantism the problem did not 
stand out in such sharp outline as this. In place of the external 
authority of an ecclesiastical institution, as in Catholicism, 
Protestantism substituted the infallible Bible. This contained 
an historical revelation in which every experience of saving 
faith has its root. Human reason, though not fully able to 
comprehend this revelation content, was not believed to stand 
in contradiction thereto. Hence the problem whether the 
supernatural can be naturalized and revelation remain intact 
was foreign to the theological conceptions of this period. The 
possibility, and still less the need of a dualism which would 
assign an autonomous sphere to both the natural and the 
supernatural, after the model of Catholic theology, was rejected. 
But the critical proportions of this way of handling the problem 
of revelation only became a critical problem in later theological 
history. In the period of Protestant Scholasticism this living 
union of the subjective and objective became corrupted, and 
the essence of revelation was pushed more and more into the 
objective and static phenomena of the Scriptures and creeds. 
The divine content of revelation was stressed to the exclusion 
of any adequate recognition of the human media. The ethical 
aspect of revelation was sacrificed for the historical. 

But with the autonomy which science and its tool, the 
human reason, increasingly came to claim in modern times, 
particularly from the seventeenth century onward, the natural, 
subjective, and ethical aspects of divine truth claimed the 
right of a hearing. Up till this time history had been considered 
an objective phenomenon, an external attestation of meta- 
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physical truth, an objective divine revelation. But now it came 
to be used as synonymous with personal experience. First 
introduced as such by Lessing, it was so understood also by 
the Ritschlians and the Barthians. Only that is historical 
truth which has become part and parcel of human experience; 
and if there is a transcendent reference, it is inserted as a 
postulate. Metaphysical categories are to be rejected. Even 
where there is a retention of the traditional theological termino- 
logy, its original transcendent reference became thoroughly 
rationalized and transformed into truths of human reason. 
Consequently, in Lessing’s century the serious error was 
made of sacrificing the divine, the supernatural content of 
revelation for autonomous, natural, and subjective media; 
identifying the revelation content with ethical and rational 
attainments. Consequently in the eighteenth century both 
features of the problem of revelation became crucial. Since 
reason and ethics are purely human and natural capacities, 
the epistemological problem presented itself in all its serious- 
ness: How can any natural human organ serve as the channel 
of revelation? And a further problem was: How can reason 
and morality with their human content be considered related to 
the divine? This was the ontological problem raised by Lessing. 
Schleiermacher did not resolve this problem. He shifted 
its terms to a different sphere. For him human self-conscious- 
ness served as the best index to the nature of reality (though 
he was so much of a Kantian phenomenalist that he claimed 
not to identify such consciousness with ultimate reality). No 
doubt, he was more keenly aware than Lessing had been of 
the need of somehow justifying the discovery of metaphysical 
properties only in phenomenal occurrences. His conviction 
was that the complex human personality, especially in its 
lofty states of consciousness gives us the best suggestion we 
can have of God, though we can never know God Himself,— 
we can only know His operations upon us. In fact it is only 
at this point that we can know God at all. So even Christ took 
on the form of an ideal symbol of the most exalted mystic 
experiences of union with the Infinite, rather than that He was 
received as the objective historical figure of orthodox theology. 
This is a crystal-clear statement of idealistic philosophy, 
comprising an ontological as well as an epistemological dualism. 
When he set up the human self-consciousness as the best 
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index of the nature of God, it is clear that Schleiermacher 
continued the subjective line of thought which pervaded the 
eighteenth century. If Lessing is said to have rationalized 
revelation in the direction of ethicism, Schleiermacher may be 
said to have rationalized it in the direction of psychologism. 
The problem of revelation remained essentially the same, 
however: How can the divine be naturalized or humanized, 
and by so doing, how can any valid concept of revelation be 
said to remain? 
II 

This was the problem inherited by Ritschl and his school. 
For the Ritschlians never questioned this fundamental principle 
of Schleiermacher’s world-view, that the ultimate or ontological 
aspects of reality are discoverable only in phenomenal occur- 
rences. Ritschl does assert the need of preserving the divine 
initiative, the supernatural content, “the divine reference of 
all dogmas ” in the concept of revelation. But he immediately 
adds that a psychological analysis of the knowing process puts 
us under constraint always to discover the divine content wholly 
in its reflection in human consciousness and experience. Apart 
from the spiritual assimilation and acceptance of deity by man 
there can be no talk about the reality of God. In the employ- 
ment of this subjective method and in the prominence they 
give to the social character of revelation content, the Ritschlians 
confessedly continue the Kantian idealistic tradition in theology. 
In revolt against what they viewed as the stifling and pre- 
sumptuous speculations of Hegelianism, they joined forces with 
Neo-Kantian phenomenalism or dualism, and expressed their 
loss of faith in metaphysical categories, resting content to find 
the essence of religion and theological truth in the phenomenal 
sphere. 

Ritschl justified the adoption of this subjective approach 
by means of a special theory of knowledge, the main insistence 
of which was that “ we know the thing in its appearance ”. 
Though this theory did not deny the existence of a transcendent 
reference, a “ Ding an sich”, it did embody an unresolved 
despair respecting the possibility that human knowledge will 
ever be able to lay hold on ultimate reality. This difficulty 
manifested itself specifically in the Ritschlian God-concept, in 
which God is conceived exclusively in relational or functional 
terms. God is the name we give to the experience of elevated 
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ethical and spiritual experiences,—possibly the ‘“‘ Source” 
thereof, but He is always known as the source only in the 
experience itself, and if thought of as possessing an existence 
or reality beyond experience, that existence must not only 
remain unknown but unknowable. 

Ritschlianism leaves us in the same impassé that the 
Lessing-Schleiermacher tradition does. The question remains: 
When by psychological necessity we are confined to phenomenal 
appearances, how can the divine be thought of as given or 
revealed? The attempt here made to divide reality into two 
spheres: the theoretical, metaphysical, and natural, on the 
one hand; and the spiritual, practical, and ethico-religious, on 
the other hand, results in a delusory religion and a heartless 
and meaningless science, and does violence to the justified 
demand for a unified world-view. 

Value-judgements and experiences of faith, while con- 
stituting the living, throbbing reality of religion, are meaningless 
and empty when they are not embedded in judgements of being 
and reality. When therefore, in Ritschlianism the realm of 
reality was left open to invasion from the side of the practical 
judgements only by way of postulation, no sufficient ontological 
basis was allowed for revelation. No valid theory of revelation 
could be established upon the basis of a fundamentally 
dichotomized universe such as Ritschlianism left us. And this 
one-sided emphasis upon experience, involving an under- 
estimation and even rejection of metaphysics, left the Ritschlians 
our debtors for a valid ontology of revelation. 

This the Barthian theologians have most recently sought 
to supply, especially by means of its concept of “ the word of 
God”. They are making an effort to restore to the revelation- 
concept a vital sense of the transcendent and supernatural,— 
the factor of the divine sovereignty, so lacking in the preceding 
idealistic theologies, particularly the post-Kantian theologies 
of Schleiérmacher and the Ritschlians. 

Barthianism reflects the modern German, or even European 
tendency no longer to allow itself the vain comfort of a com- 
placent, self-satisfied, and therefore unfoundedly optimistic 
Idealism which naively assumed that the content of experience 
is also the content of reality. Instead, with earnest missionary 
zeal these theologians are calling us to repent for our audacious 
self-reliance, and call upon us relentlessly and fearlessly to 
3 
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surrender ourselves to the single inescapable Reality: God, 
whom experience can never grasp, but before whom we can 
only bow in contrite humility. 

They know how to throw out this challenge so that it 
will make its appeal to the disillusioned modern intelligentsia. 
For it is a part of the courageous Realism of this school to 
recognize that the latter have insuperable difficulties in accepting 
as revelation, anything which is so obviously subject to the 
laws of nature, the laws of logic, and the vicissitudes of history 
as that which theologians in this period of Idealism had enter- 
tained as not only the media, but the essence of revelation as 
well. In confining divine revelation to phenomena, Idealism 
had converted the concept of revelation into an entity most 
unplausible, particularly to the post-war mentality which has 
failed to find anything divine or revelatory of the sublime in 
the entire content of culture, religion included. 

The Barthians are themselves such disillusioned moderns. 
Hence, to guarantee revelation, they look for and discover (or 
shall we rather say,—are discovered by?) reality to lie utterly 
beyond all finite conditions and phenomena. This makes their 
message so timely. It presents an apologetic for revelation 
meant to meet the irrepressible perplexities of the highly 
philosophical consciousness of the man of our day, who appar- 
ently experience an insuperable revulsion against the thought 
that the familiar conditions of nature, the course of time, and 
the changes of mortality can serve as the abode of the divine. 

And it is for this man that the Barthian message is expressly 
framed, the general tenor of which is: Happy man, if you do 
acknowledge that you are undone, if you do recognize your 
confining limitations, the contradictions of your existence and 
that of all finite being, the acute crisis of all things human! 
For then, if it please God, you may become the recipient of an 
overwhelming sense of Reality, then God may suddenly reveal 
Himself to you. For only when all self-reliance is laid aside, 
can assurance of true Reality come to birth, only then does 
revelation in all its poignant reality emerge. Remember, too, 
that because you did not find it in your own possession, you 
may never lay claim to this Reality, this revelation, graciously 
imparted to you. It will always remain a gift over which God 
alone exercises exclusive rights, though you are the recipient 
thereof. If this were not so, but if it would ever pass into your 
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possession it would fall short of being revelation, contaminated 
as it would thus be by virtue of its being held in possession of 
a finite being. Revelation is never knowledge-content, it is 
given only in faith, in hope. As such it does not belong to the 
finite temporal world. When in faith it is given to you, you 
are thereby made an heir of a transcendent, super-historical, 
supra-rational kingdom. You “have” revelation as an 
eschatological possession only: as “‘ having” and yet “ not 
having ”’. 

This is the Realism of the Barthians,—a_ theological 
Realism, a Realism of faith. On the one hand there is the 
human sphere, with its quality of limitation and finitude. On 
the other hand is the divine kingdom, with its quality of absolute 
unrelatedness and lack of limitation or condition. And between 
the two is a precipitous abyss, so that there is no possibility of 
passage from the one to the other. _ Even faith does not effect 
a transition which imparts to the recipient, here and now, in 
his empirically analysable earthly life, a confident recognition 
that in the divine gift a reconciliation between the divine and 
the human is effected. Faith only risks the belief that this is, 
or will be effected. It does not confidently know it, it does 
not own it as a warm and living possession. 

It is this unresolved antithesis of the transcendent and 
the empirical spheres which constitutes the problem of tre- 
mendous proportions which the Barthian school leaves on our 
hands. In a significant digest of the writings of important 
contemporary Christian thinkers, Dr. Aubrey recently con- 
cluded his discussion of Barth with a critical comment corrobor- 
ative of the findings of our study when he says: 


“ How, with (such a) disjunctive theology . . . can one live one’s natural life 
in the world religiously? To act one’s faith requires that some possibility of connec- 
tion between the created world and the kingdom of God be provided. . . . What 
we want to know is this: what binds man as Christian to his world?” 


With the Barthians as guides, we suffer another keen 
disappointment in our search for a view of revelation which 
will at once do justice to the divine content, while at the same 
time recognizing the inescapable need of human media. Under 
the guidance of Lessing, Schleiermacher and the Rischlians we 
are constantly being led astray by virtue of such an undue stress 


1 Aubrey, Edwin Ewart, Present Theological Tendencies, Harper and Bros., Second 
Edition, 1936, p. 88, 
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upon the human media that the divine content stood in jeopardy 
of being lost. Barthianism, however, so de-humanizes the 
revelation concept that it is difficult to understand how revelation 
can be said to be given at all. 

Since Barth claims to find in the Scriptures the ultimate 
criterion and norm for all his teachings, and in the doctrines 
of the Reformation the best digest or summary of their content, 
it is difficult to understand how, in the light of the Biblical and 
Reformation doctrines of creation, providence, incarnation, and 
resurrection, he can continue to deny an organic synthesis of 
the divine and the human in revelation. 

We conclude that the Barthian theology continues to err 
with the systems of Schleiermacher and the Ritschlians in 
abandoning itself to the post-Kantian dualism. This is the 
philosophic assumption which controls the thinking of all 
these schools. The error of Protestant theological thought 
since the year seventeen hundred is therefore in essence one, 
namely, the adoption of a metaphysical or ontological dualism. 
Though the Barthian one-sidedness has been the exact opposite 
of that of its predecessors, it is like it in the putting asunder of 
what in a valid view of revelation may never safely be divorced, 
—the finite and the Infinite, the human and the Divine. It 
is a “‘ sine qua non” of an adequate concept of revelation that 
such a juxtaposition be maintained between the divine content 
and the human media, that the divine be not lost in the human, 
nor the human be lost in the divine. Either error is fatal. The 
first mistake was committed in the period from Lessing up 
to the world-war. The Barthians are the contemporary illustra- 
tion of a departure on the other tangent. 


III 

As was explained at the beginning of this article, the 
problem of revelation is to correlate the supernatural content 
with the historical processes by means of which it has been 
revealed, and to do justice at once to the superhuman fact and 
content, and the human media and conditions of the revelation. 
Thus the problem of necessity revolves around these two foci. 
For it is involved in the very conception of revelation that the 
human spirit is intimately related to the divine, and that there 
is an interaction between them. Because revelation, the disclosure 
of the divine, is always realized through some human media, 
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it has proved to be an ever recurring temptation for theologians 
in the modern period, to disentangle the divine elements from 
the human, and to determine what is truly authoritative, what 
is transcendent, and what is the passing medium. But it was 
in yielding to this temptation that the error of abstraction was 
too often made, either to the disadvantage of the divine or 
transcendent element, or to the neglect of the human channels. 
The obligation to disentangle the divine and human elements 
too frequently was taken so seriously that the necessity of 
maintaining an organic union of the two factors has been 
neglected. 

In an important sense, and speaking broadly, this struggle 
has been one between faith and reason,—the Barthians champion- 
ing the former and the Lessing-Schleiermacher-Ritschlian 
tradition representing the latter cause. The slogan of the first 
group may be said to be the classical utterance of Tertullian: 
“Credo, quia absurdum est,” and that of the other group the 
more modern-sounding, but none the less classical formula 
of Abelard: “ Credo, ut intelligam.” Now if there is anything 
which the history of Christian doctrine in our modern period 
should have taught us, it is this: that it is invalid to set these 
two conceptions over against each other as mutually exclusive. 
This is not a case of ‘either-or’ but of ‘ both-and’. It is a 
false and unwarranted antithesis to cut the two ideas asunder. 
It is true, and a conception for the emphasizing of which the 
Barthians, in our day, would be given due credit and honour: 
that faith involves the irrational, the incomprehensible, the 
paradoxical, the Wholly Other. Without this there could be 
no talk of revelation at all. But it defeats the very possibility of 
revelation to insist, as they do, that the divine is “ absolutely ” 
transcendent, that there is no point of contact (Ankniipfungs- 
punkt) whatsoever between the divine and the human, no 
continuity whatsoever, even though it be the divine initiative 
itself that throws the connecting bridge. 

Though it may be the accident of birth and ecclesiastical 
connection that predisposes the author in the formation of 
his personal conclusions on the subject of this study, it has 
seemed to him nothing less than remarkable that in what for 
convenience we may call the Augustinian-Calvinistic-Reformed 
tradition a remarkable balance and symmetry has been main- 
tained respecting these two factors in the doctrine of revelation. 
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The fundamental principle of Augustine’s philosophy is 
“the principle of the immediate certainty of inner experience (selbstgewissen 
Innerlichkeit) ’’,* 


and when he speaks philosophically, the very idea of God is 
thought 

“as immediately involved in the certainty which the individual consciousness has 
of itself ”’.? 

This is because in Neo-Platonic fashion Augustine believed 
that we may attain to 


“the immediate perception of incorporeal truths” 


through the employment of the higher capacity of reason or 
intellect (ratio, intellectus), Reason exalts itself above individual 
consciousness and thus attaches itself to something 


“ universally valid and far reaching ”’,? 


to God. From this it might appear that Augustine viewed the 
Deity as but the sum and essence of all truth, potentially resident 
within human self-consciousness and reason. However, though 


3 “all rational knowledge is ultimately knowledge of God’”’. 

“ Augustine is far from regarding the intuitive knowledge of the intelligible 
truths as possibly an independent production of the mind out of its own nature; 
. . « he must, on the contrary, regard the illumination of the individual conscious- 
ness by the divine truth as essentially an act of grace in the case of which the indi- 
vidual consciousness occupies an expectant and purely receptive attitude... . 
Knowledge of the truths of reason is an element in blessedness, and blessedness 
man owes not to his own will, but to that of God. . . . Here, where the mind 
stands in the presence of its Creator, it lacks not only the creative, but even the 
perceptive intiative ”’.¢ 


In summary, then we may say that the following is the 
situation: Matching the divine essence, which approaches us 
from without, is the inner human self-consciousness, man’s 
subjective capacity, which in response to the Deity assimilates 
a certain valid knowledge of the same, though in this earthly 
life never a complete knowledge. 

“For his incorporeal and changeless essence (essentia) far transcends all forms 
of relation and association that belong to human thought.’’§ 
Nevertheless the two together constitute an organic whole, and 
without both, revelation is not possible in Augustine’s view. 


1 Windelband, Wilhelm, 4 History of Philosophy, Tr. by James H. Tufts, Macmillan 
N.Y., 2nd Ed. Revised, 1926, p. 276. Phy yJ ¥ 
* Ibid., pp. 278-9. 
* Ibid. be ag 
*Ibid., pp. 281-2. 
® Ibid., p. 279. 
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Since John Calvin (1 509-1 564) constantly quoted Augustine 
and eulogized him as he did none of the other Church Fathers, 
we might expect to find in his exposition of Christian doctrine 
a recurrence of this synthesis between the objective and 
subjective in the experience of revelation. And this proves to 
be the case. For in his Institutes of the Christian Religion, is 
presented a more comprehensive exposition of the sources 
and guarantee of the knowledge of God and divine things 
than we find in any place in Augustine’s writings. Especially 
the nine opening chapters of the Jmstitutes bear on this problem 
of the relation of the divine and human in the experience of 
revelation. It will not be possible here to expound this important 
treatise. Its implications, however, are made clear in the 
ninth chapter. 

Strongly as Calvin insists here that the truth of God’s 
Word impresses itself upon us only when the “ testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti internum ” illuminates our hearts, he carefully 
guards against the mysticism or spiritualism of the Anabaptists 
of his day, who claimed to be “ taught of the Spirit ”, and who 
claimed to have come into possession of truth which supersedes 
and supplants that contained in the so-called “ dead and killing 
letter” of Scripture (I. ix. 1). On the contrary, says Calvin, 


“ The office of the Spirit . . . is not to feign new and unheard-of revelations 
or to coin a new system of doctrine, which would seduce us from the received 
doctrine of the Gospel, but to seal to our minds the same doctrine which the Gospel 
delivers” (I. ix., 1) 

“ God did not publish his Word to mankind for the sake of momentary ostenta- 
tion with a design to destroy or annul it immediately on the advent of the Spirit; 
but he afterwards sent the same Spirit, by whose agency he had dispensed his Word, 
to complete his work by an efficacious confirmation of that Word ” (I. ix. 3). 

“ A very different sobriety (than that exhibited by the Mystics of Calvin’s day) 
becomes the children of God; who, while they are sensible that, exclusively of the 
Spirit of God, they are utterly destitute of the light of truth, yet are not ignorant 
that the word is the instrument, by which the Lord dispenses to believers the 
illumination of his Spirit. For they know no other Spirit than that who dwelt 
in and spoke by the apostles; by whose oracles they are continually called to the 
hearing of the word ”’ (I. ix, 3). 


IV 


The following is a summary of Calvin’s theory of knowledge, 
classified in terms of the two elements which constitute the 


knowledge relationship in respect of things divine: 

1 Calvin, John, Institutes of the Christian Religion, E. T. by John Allen, sixth American 
wore revised and corrected, Presbyterian Bd. of Publication and Sabbath School 

ork, 1921. 

The following is the to the system of numerical notations used in citing this work : 
e.g. I. iii, 3, means Book I, ch. 111, section 3, etc. 
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The subjective side of revelation consists of : 

1. The ineradicable human capacity to know and worship the Creator, in 
spite of the universal abuse thereof. 

2. The implantation of faith, i.e. the constraining inward operation of the 
Holy Spirit, whereby the objectively wrought manifestation of Deity 
is made internally effective in human lives. 

The objective side of revelation consists of : 

1. The divine glory as reflected in 
a. the mirror of external physical nature, and 
4. the human constitution (physical and psychical). 

2. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which serve both 
a. as the key for the understanding of the otherwise unlocked mysteries 

and glories of nature, and 
4. for the exposition of the doctrine of salvation, centred in the life and 
work of Christ. 

3. The historical manifestation of God Himself in the incarnate Christ. 

In appears, therefore, that it is fallacious to reserve the 
term revelation only for the objective factors, and then either 
to call the original subjective element “ natural religion”, or 
deny that it has any bearing upon religion or revelation at all. 
The inward, antecedent, or prior revelation, implicit in our very 
being, affords the point of contact between man and God. 
Without a common language there can be no instruction, and 
before God can speak his message, we must have the capacity 
for understanding Him. 

Yet from the inward revelation alone man could never 
know God. Those instincts in him which reach out to something 
beyond would lie dormant, and could excite nothing more 
than a bewilderment and vague discomfort. The inward pre- 
monition begins to have meaning only when it meets with an 
answer. A message must come to it from without which makes 
it conscious of itself, as sounds come to a child and acquaint 
him with his sense of hearing. It is fact of experience that the 
consciousness of God has always to be quickened by an impulse 
from without.1 These two aspects which even a sound 
psychology would seem to demand are not only preserved in 
the Calvinistic conception of revelation, but formed into an 
organic whole, a synthetic unity. 

A contemporary Dutch Theologian says that in the 
revelation which God has made to mankind we may not abstract 
God from His work,* from history, from rational experience, 
from conscience, or any other so-called natural phenomena. 


1Scott, E. F., op. cit., Pp. 13-1 
2 He , Valentine, Calvinism a mo Philosophy of Nature, Stone Lectures at Princeton, 
1930. Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1930, p. 84. 
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For they all serve as the vehicles whereby God addresses 
Himself to us, and therefore, as integral parts, belong to the 
complete framework of revelation. And as the late Dutch 
theologian Herman Bavinck has put it, the Scripture does 
speak of an established order of natyre, but does not make a 
sharp distinction between natural and supernatural revelation. 
The Scriptural view is that all revelation, also that through 
nature, is supernatural. For the word “ revelation” does not 
include anything respecting the method whereby anything 
is revealed, but only declares that something which was pre- 
viously hidden becomes revealed. All revelation is supernatural 
in that it assumes a world behind and above the world of 
phenomena entering into the latter and making itself known. 
Hence creation, providence, and the natural human instinct 
to religion, all serve as avenues whereby a supernatural revelation 
may be given, if a personal, self-conscious, self-determining 
being is therein disclosed.? b 
This same writer has so beautifully expressed the hand- 
and-glove relationship between the objective and subjective 
factors which it was discovered constitutes the present problem 
of revelation, that we give the passage in full:— 
“ Consequently, to the objective revelation of God, there corresponds in man 
a certain faculty or aptitude of his nature to recognize the divine. God does not 
leave his work half finished. He not only creates the light, but also the eye to behold 
that light. The external corresponds to the internal. The ear has been fashioned 
for the world of sounds. The ‘ logos’ in the items of created nature corresponds 
with the ‘logos’ in man and makes science possible. Beauty in nature finds an 
answering echo in aesthetic sensibility. Likewise there is not only an external, 
objective revelation, but an internal, subjective revelation as well. The former is 
the ‘ principium cognoscendi externum ’ of religion, the latter is the ‘ principium 
cognoscendi internum ’. Both ‘ principia’ stand related to each other in the most 


intimate fashion, like the light to the eye, and like rationality in the world to the 
human reason.’”® 


“ Aan de objectieve openbaring Gods correspondeert dus in den mensch eene zekere 
‘facultas’, ¢ ae *zijyner’ natuur, om het goddelijke op te merken. God doet geen half 
werk. Hij schept het licht niet alleen, maar ook het oog, om dat licht te aanschouwen. 
Aan het uitwendige beantwoordt het inwendige. Het oor is aangelegd op de wereld der 
tonen. De ‘ logos” in de schepselen correspondeert met den * logos’ in den mensch en 
maakt wetenschap mogelijk. Het schoone in de natuur vindt weerklank in zijn schoon- 
heidsgevoel. En zoo is er niet alleen eene uitwendige, objectieve, maar ook eene inwendige, 
subjectieve openbaring. Gene is het ‘ principium cognoscendi externum " van de religie, 
en deze het ‘ principium cognoscendi internum.’ Beide principia staan ten nauwtse met 
= in = zooals het licht met het oog, de gedachte in de wereld met de reder in 

en mensch.” 


Only when these two elements are clearly apprehended as 


complementary, not as exclusive, are we assured of a sound 


1Bavinck, Herman, Gereformeerde Dogmatiek, 4 Vol., J. H. Kok, Kampen, 4th 
unaltered Edition, 1928, Vol. I., pp. 278-9. 
*Bavinck, H., ibid., Vol. I., p. 253. 
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concept of revelation. Nature and grace, creation and recreation, 
the world of reality and the world of value-judgements are not 
two, but indissolubly one. To think otherwise has been the 
error of the theology dominated by the critical Kantian 
philosophy. In these systems revelation has been illegitimately 
bifurcated into two spheres. This may not be done. For 
without a genuine divine revelation in nature, history, and 
conscience the so-called special revelation of supernatural or 
spiritual truths loses contact with the whole of cosmic reality. 


V 


The single issue to which our entire study has led, is the 
discovery of the fatal fallacy of divorcing the subjective and 
objective in revelation. The necessity of maintaining a con- 
junction of these two elements is the perennial obligation of 
the Christian Church. Failing this, we shall have a warped, 
and therefore untrue conception of that which constitutes the 
very essence of religion, and of Christianity in particular. For 
religion is bound up with the idea of revelation. But religion, 
even in its crudest forms, assumes the existence of a different 
order, which we cannot know unless it is revealed. The Holy 
One who is enthroned above is known also as the pervading 
presence in the world around us. He is at once the Majesty 
in the heavens, whom men are to worship with infinite awe, 
and a God near to us, with whom we can hold the closest 
fellowship. Both conceptions are felt to be necessary, and a 
danger arises when they are kept separate. When all stress is 
laid on God’s transcendence, as in Barthianism, He becomes 
unreal and remote; when He becomes purely immanent, as 
He frequently threatens, and often in reality does become in 
the period from Lessing to Barth, we have the pantheistic 
confusion of God with moral achievements and with enthusiasm 
for scientific research (as in Lessing), with a mystical absorption 
of the soul into itself or into the All (as in Schleiermacher), or 
the release of values and ideals inherent in man’s moral nature 
(as in Ritschlianism). Instead of this unnatural severance, the 
two conceptions must go together. They are but two different 
modes of apprehending the same reality, which is at once the 
ground of all being, and stands apart from it. 


Lronarp De Moor. 
North Blendon, Michigan, U.S.A. 




















THEODICY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


Tue problem of the theodicy of the Old Testament, already 
a century old, is a moot question, that is to say one the peculiarity 
of which consists in the fact that it has reached no definite 
solution. The reason is that in this problem two magnitudes 
are conjoined which trace their source to different fields of 
thought, namely the conception of a theodicy and the Old 
Testament itself. In order to apprehend the problem of 
theodicy in the Old Testament in its full extent and to clothe 
it in the garb of a question which is at once conformable to 
the Old Testament and elucidates the legitimate concept con- 
tained in the idea of a theodicy, we must first of all analyse the 
problem of a theodicy in general: must define the conception 
and its origin and characterise the more recent interrogations 
into the problem as well as those that find a place in the Old 
Testament, 


I 


1. The problem of a Theodicy. According to its Greek meaning, 
theodicy signifies a “justification of God” with reference to 
the outcome of such a justification, namely, God’s abiding 
rectitude. But in modern western philosophical language the 
conception has not retained this under sense, the sense, that 
is, in which, e.g. it is still possible to understand God’s rectitude 
in the sense of a subjective genetive as relatively objective at 
the same time, and thus find in it almost a parallel to Paul’s 
dixacoovvn Oeov. We shall have to show secondly how the 
Old Testament’s answer to the question of a theodicy can 
employ this broad Greek acceptation of the word as a 
pertinent description of it. On the other hand the conception 
of a theodicy which has arisen in philosophical circles concerns 
a justification of God in view of mundane injustice and evil, 
whereby a man has to suffer in spite of his innocence in respect 
of the existing injustice or evil. On the assumption that God 


1 Ueber das misslingen alter philosophischen Versuche in der Theodizee : Einleitung. 
37! 
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is justified, a man can maintain the postulate that the World 
has a meaning. 

It is of decisive importance for our inquiry to recognize 
at the outset that whether this Divine justification succeeds 
or not, it is canvassed by human reason, and takes place in 
that form. Man feels the need of justifying God or at least 
of recognizing Him as justified and defending Him against 
attacks. Accordingly Kant defines the question of a theodicy 
as a defence of the perfect wisdom of the Creator in answer 
to the accusations which reason propounds against it from the 
unsuitable elements in the world. The problem of a theodicy 
therefore presents so far a philosophical problem, in case this 
apologetic itself is not altogether successful. 

This notion of a theodicy and the wish manifested therein 
hides, of course, in its background a distinct conception of the 
Godhead. God is regarded as the wise framer of the universe, 
who assigns their destiny to men, according to their works 
with the precision of a perfect judge, and whose holiness dis- 
penses an absolutely righteous recompense both to the good 
and the evil. This supposition has then at its base the usually 
tacit presumption that the actual recompense of good and 
evil must be appreciable by reason—a presumption, in company 
with which the postulate of a theodicy stands and falls. 

2. It is instructive for the outcome of our investigation, 
and affects the right estimate of the Old Testament subject 
matter to realize at what period the conception of a theodicy 
arose. Leibnitz coined the conception, and for the first time 
introduced it into the title of his work of that name (1710). 
Leibnitz’s book had a polemical occasion. It controverts an 
assertion of Bayle’s, according to which God’s omnipotence 
and goodness cannot be reconciled with the evil existent in 
the world. Theodicy then is a conception of the Aufkiarung 
philosophy, which dissevers itself alike from atheism and from 
the faith of the Old Testament; wherein on the one hand a 
Divine Being is acknowledged and on the other that this Divine 
Being is a product of its own domain of thought which 


at the utmost owes no more than its suggestion to the Old 
Testament. | 


1The Editor distinguishes in this serious contribution between on the one hand 
its actual achievement and on the other the end at which it aims and the movement of 
thought which it represents. Accordingly he does not accept responsibility for all the 
statements while approving of the article in its aim and the direction of its movement. 
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3. Human thought transfers the ideal concept of human 
righteousness to God. Men’s need of redressing righteousness 
must find fulfilment through Him; and, in particular, the 
perfectly just Deity, who is an axiom of reason, must be sensibly 
appreciable. There must be reward for piety (moral), and pun- 
ishment for godlessness (immoral). This rectifying righteous- 
ness, by which alone order is maintained in the world of mankind, 
and which the Old Testament postulates for the human race, 
is not ascribed to God, in the decisive passages relating to it 
by virtue of an analogy of being, although in the history of 
Church Theology that transference has often been made. 
The opinion that the earthly talent bestowed by God and 
heavenly bliss are to be regarded as a reward of faith, and 
contrariwise the corresponding opinion that the earthly ill that 
He appoints and the condemnation in eternity are to be viewed 
as a penalty of unbelief is known theologically as Pelagianism, 
and has nothing to do with what the Old Testament holds to 
be faith. The question of a theodicy in the sense of recom- 
pensing righteousness is not propounded by Old Testament 
faith and certainly not by atheistic thought; it is rather a typical 
interrogation from the borderline of the Church and of faith. 
This problem, the axiom of the coadjustment between ethics 
and edaemonism finds utterance in cases where belief in the 
God of Creation and Redemption is in danger of collapse. 
That happens in a day of rationalism, or at any time when an 
individual or a group of men collectively are bent on compre- 
hending the Deity by reason. Such an attitude does not make 
its appearance in the Old Testament. 

4. The Old Testament is aware of the desire that makes 
itself felt in the problem of theodicy. Through this desire in 
fact the enquiry as to the justification of God from the position 
of the believer first gains expression. But is it to be marked 
from whom this question proceeds? It is not the query of 
faith of the mature Job, of the poet of the seventy-third Psalm 
with his answer reaching him from God, but it is the question 
of Job’s three friends and of shat Job who at the outset and 
from time to time seems to consent to the conception of his 
friends. Of them, judging by the general drift of the book, 
it is probably no injustice to conclude that they are viewed 
as acting in the service of Satan (Job ii, 4). It is the Psalmist’s 
question when he is calling for an answer and has not yet 
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obtained it, the question of the natural man, the man interested 
in religion, yea, the man who was in juxtaposition with the 
people of God, who has heard the word of revelation and may 
have been affected thereby, but at the moment of putting the 
question it exalts reason to the place of judge. 

It would be wrong then to assert that the problem of a 
theodicy is introduced into the Old Testament solely from 
without, though that may occur; rather may it be said to occupy 
a considerable place there, especially during the conflict as to 
a correct knowledge of God, where that final stage has not yet 
been attained. In any case that indicates a phenomenological 
distinction as regards the origin of the question. “ Illuminism ” 
asks it on philosophical grounds and those of a Weltanschauung, 
whilst in the Old Testament the question is a personal, largely 
national, question of destiny. 

Human rectitude inquires after an equitable adjustment 
between moral uprightness and reward, and moral aberration 
and penalty: Divine righteousness inquiries concerning faith, 
in the sense the idea of faith has in the Old Testament. So he who 
investigates theodicy apart from faith remains involved in the 
problem without finding a way out. The Old Testament saints 
are thinking and questioning from faith’s standpoint and 
God speaks from His standpoint—we shall have to show 
that all these adverbial phrases are identical in Hebrew 
—and thus are as it were indemnified from concern with the 
labyrinth of the other problem of theodicy relating to the 
unimpaired righteousness of God in view of the phenomena 
of suffering.’ 

The conception of a theodicy does not originate from the 
Old Testament and is not adapted in the historical shape it 
has received, to comprise the Old Testament inquiry respecting 
the justification of God in view of the evil present in the world. 
We therefore make choice of the etymological sense of sheodicy 
corresponding to the meaning of the question, viz. God’s 
Righteousness, and since the question at issue is whether that 
righteousness sustains the charge it incurs on account of the 
evil in the world we adopt the formula, implying a positive 


1The Old Testament presents something like the following passages in which the 
problem comes distinctly to light: Gen. xxxii. 22-32 ; Hab. i. 9, ii. 45 Jer. xii. 1-6, 
xv. 16-21, vii. 18, xxxvii. 25-27, xlix. 15, 163; Ps. lxxiii; Job; Isa. liii, Ecclesiastes. 
We shall consider the essential and sometimes specially s loci classici of the problem 
of theodicy in this catalogue, with the aim of answering the question regarding. the 
theodicy-problem in the Old Testament: Hab. i. 2, ii. 4; Ps. lxxiii, 13; Job, Isa. hii 
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answer to this question, “the abiding righteousness of God”. 
Since the emergence of the problem of theodicy it has been 
customary to emphasize the second element in this problem, 
the evil in the world of humanity, in so far as it is undeserved, 
that is to say, the wrong, under the: concept of suffering. If 
we adhere to this concept, we must understand thereby on the 
one hand, besides pangs of illness every kind of evil (in the 
sense of Luther’s interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer) which 
relates to men, but on the other side the evil which is merely 
apparent or seemingly unjust, that is to say, the evil which gives 
to suffering its depth. i 

From what has been already said it results that it is all 
important for the correct demarcation and judgement of suffering 
what point of view a man adopts (1) and therein differentiates 
himself from the philosophical conception of theodicy. Further- 
more the right appreciation of the final purpose of suffering 
(2), the appreciation of the limitation of suffering (3) and of its 
removal (4) will determine the right understanding of the 
abiding righteousness of God. The declarations of the Old 
Testament themselves supply the elements of this classification. 

1. We attempt, first of all, to make clear the abiding 
righteousness of God in regard to the condition of the sufferer 
from Habakkuk i. 2—ii. 4. In Habakkuk’s case personal 
suffering is contingent upon national suffering, the distress 
of his people is the distress of the prophet himself. Supposing 
the verses 5-11 to occupy their original setting, the prophet 
is deploring the suffering occasioned to the people by an invading 
military power; if that supposition be not accepted, it is a 
question of suffering inflicted on the body of the people by 
wicked parties within its pale. Oppression, violence, discord, 
relaxation of the law, obscuration, and perversion of justice, 
coercion of the godfearing by the godless (1. 2-4) is what 
Habakkuk beholds, and himself probably suffers therefrom. 
It is not contested that the injured party regarded as the zaddig 
is undeserving of such treatment. He cries to Jehovah that the 
suffering may come to an end, but cannot report the fulfilment 
of his desire. What attitude does the zaddig take up in respect of 
the almost uncurbed behaviour of the godless? His own resolution 
prompts him to no special attitude. It is rather the necessity 
of a special attitude of Jehovah towards such godless demeanour 
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that is proclaimed. In presence of the reckless and dishonest 
parties the zaddig will abide in life by reason of his aémuna. 
This sentence, twice quoted by Paul, stands in Habakkuk 
in another connection than in Paul. Here it has a historical 
significance and is an utterance respecting preservation of 
life in presence of mortal danger. Paul places the proposition 
in a systematic setting and means by it eternal salvation. 
Yet the divergence from the literal lexical sense of émuna funda- 
mentally viewed, is unimportant. Who will abide in life, in 
other words, who ranks as zaddig over against the rasha ? 
He who persists in the emuna; he who literally, haamin, is 
fixed, who has solid ground under his feet, who stands on a 
steadfast basis. And the fixed seat, the ground, the foundation 
is what has stability, endures, maintains its position, namely 
the truth. This bedrock of truth is to be confided in, for it is 
trusty. We must comprehend these three elements under the 
phrase, “‘ the trusty foundation of truth” in order to reproduce 
the full meaning of the Hebrew, and to recognize what the 
Hebrew grasped as a matter of course in his native tongue, if 
he were urged to exercise émuna. But the verbal group émuna- 
haamin carries a distinct emphasis. All these concepts, to be 
trustworthy, to have a foundation, to be truthful, are in haamin 
not primarily manifestations of the man himself, but of Jehovah. 
He has foundations, He is trusty, He is the truth. And this 
trustiness of Jehovah, this truth, this foundation of His, is 
imputed to the zaddig as his trustiness, truth and foundation, 
so that thereupon he will live. Therefore the Zaddig lives on 
God’s faithfulness, truth and foundation. He lives upon God’s 
innermost attributes, to speak anthropomorphically, on God’s 
power and almightiness. God’s power and almightiness live in 
him. He is grounded in God, grows like a plant in the soil of 
God, he is, if rightly construed the living power of God. He 
who has this basis under his feet has no room for another basis, 
another anchorage. In that sense his righteousness of the 
zaddig is already God’s own righteousness, which is Paul’s 
thesis. The zaddig lives upon and together with God, because 
Jehovah so wills, and so he judges what is happening round 
about him, the behaviour of the wicked and the suffering of the 
just, as from God’s watch-tower. If he were to inquire, why do 
the righteous suffer? It would be as though God asked Himself 
the question. And the zaddig asks it as little as God does; 
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grounded in God, he trusts Him fully. Ask not, but believe! 
So in the sense of the problem of theodicy as regards the zaddig, 
God is justified in presence of suffering; the question is silenced. 
How little this posture has to do with resignation, we shall 
discover from the eschatological aspect which comes into 
prominence in face of the removal of suffering. 

2. The abiding righteousness of God in face of suffering 
sustains itself not only subjectively in the bearing of the faith 
which foregoes further inquiry in the track of the problem, 
that is to say, in the forum of faith, but also objectively for the 
believer; for suffering is positively a means of revealing that 
righteousness. An analysis of the book of Job will elucidate that. 

In Ezekiel xiv. 14-20, in agreement with the Book of 
Job, he is termed a son of righteousness. Thus Job takes his 
place beside the zaddig of Habakkuk, though it does not follow 
that the declarations of the émuna can be equally applied to 
him. We must characterize Job according to his own book. 

Job is a pious man; even God’s heavenly servants praise 
and admire his godly demeanour. Nevertheless he is visited 
with suffering rarely paralleled. In a short while he loses all 
that is his health too. Only his wife and friends remain to him; 
but they contribute to enhance his woes; they add soul trouble 
to his physical ills and lack of means; they fill up the measure 
of his sufferings. These sufferings are, according to the final 
canonical arrangement of the book, disciplinary, permitted, in 
a measure, ordained by God, executed by Satan, God’s obedient 
messenger, yet antagonist. It is probably part of the book’s 
design that we should regard the attitude of his wife and three 
friends as Satan’s work. His probation of suffering was to 
convince all the world and Satan himself that Job’s piety was 
not practised for the sake of the divine blessing, but was unselfish. 
God is veiled from Job. He assails him, but he nevertheless flees 
to God; he remains grounded in God. So long as Job is tor- 
mented to renounce God by being stripped of his goods or 
by his wife’s challenge, his godly deportment does not change 
one whit. But the three friends make it plain by their speeches 
and rejoinders that Job’s attitude still needs clearing up, as is 
affirmed later on by Elihu (xxxvi. 7); not as if Job has declined 
from his original posture of soul. Rather we may say that the 
three friends broach the problem of suffering, and waken 
thoughts in Job which neither his piety durst endorse nor had 
4 
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hitherto mooted. They arise from the exchange of speech. 
The three friends are neither atheists nor pagans, but parties 
who know of God, yea, bear testimony of God’s righteousness, 
but who do not accept the spirit of the émuna, but refer the 
problem of a theodicy to Job and his sufferings. It is the word 
of man in God’s word, the word of man that is acquainted with 
the word of God, but does not stand underneath it or spring 
forth from God, but in counter-position to that word becomes 
audible at the verge of the émuna to the soul that is on God’s 
foundation. Job joins in his three friends’ utterances, defending 
himself against their reproofs, but he does not decline the 
colloquy altogether. He traverses the plane of thought occupied 
by the problem of theodicy, which does not at all correspond 
with the plane of thought of the émuna. Consequently Job 
remains where he was only he is not advanced by the discussion. 
He answers the three friends, but does not himself become a 
champion of the theodicy question; rather he relinquishes the 
pursuit of the problem at the last, surrendering to his friends’ 
talk, because no true solution has been reached. The “ where- 
fore’ must yield to the confession: “ the fear of Adonai, that 
is wisdom ” (xxviii. 28). 

Job has got no further by his conversation with his three 
friends; but he is prepared by his consent to be silent and bow 
to the fear of God for Elihu’s utterances, which show a way 
out in as far as they reveal to him the purpose of affliction. 
Job’s sufferings are not penal, they have the design of cleansing. 
No specific sin has caused or entailed or necessitated them; 
but his general sinful attitude (cf. xxxiv 5 sq.) becomes manifest 
through his suffering and is purged in God’s forgiveness 
(xxxvi. 9). In Elihu’s second speech Job has to recognize and 
own by his silence that his attitude before God does not need 
pardon. And so he becomes faster anchored in God’s ground. 
That is in the first place the meaning of his sufferings. 

The speeches of God finally shut Job’s lips; the considera- 
tion of the theodicy is tabooed, Job is humbled. His foundation 
in God has stood the test and is now more firmly fixed than 
ever. Job stands forth at the close of the book as a man of 
piety throughout, and furthermore as the sested Godly man in 
a new God-given measure of life. Satan has lost his suit, God 
gained His. God’s honour is displayed in the trial and displayed 
by means of Job’s sufferings. Those sufferings serve in maiorem 
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Dei gloriam. ‘“‘ Here doth Job stand fast, and hold that God 
puts the godly man to pain without cause for His own praise” 
(Luther, Preface to Hod). That is the second meaning of suffer- 
ing. After his own humbling and purging Job has, by divine 
injunction to offer an o/ah for his three friends, who obviously 
do not stand in the émuna, and to pray for them; for only for 
Job’s ‘sake is no nebata to befall them (xlii. 8). Job becomes the 
mediator and indeed the redeemer of the advocates of a theodicy. 
His trial has conferred on him this function. Their false attitude 
became evident by his suffering; through it was he led to such 
a depth of understanding as to steer clear of the region of 
speculation touching a theodicy, a region hitherto unknown to 
him, and not to fall into a state of doubt or denial of God’s 
righteousness. Through his trial Job has seen God (xlii. 5); 
by hearing God’s word, like Moses, he has been led on to the 
sight of God. 

Thus purged, by God’s will, even though it be through 
the instrumentality of Satan, Job rises to the Old Testament 
priest, who has by divine warrant to blot out the sins of the 
people, both of friends and foes. Job proves the way for the 
outlook of Isaiah liii; he advances into the light of the vicarious 
suffering—his suffering itself is not yet vicarious—of the 
Servant of Jehovah, and prepares the right interpretation, 
namely the Isaian Self interpretation of the fourth song of 
God’s servant. That is third meaning of suffering. 


Ill 

What significance has the fourth song of Jehovah for the 
problem of a theodicy? In Isaiah liii a Servant of the Lord 
is beheld who, Himself sinless, carries the sin-punishment of 
sinners, and so procures peace for sinners, and likewise deliver- 
ance from sin. This servant of God who suffers guiltlessly, 
we are not shown whether by His own initiative, or like Job 
unasked, does not call God to account, entertains no doubt 
regarding God’s righteousness but is silent before God and 
man. A model therefore for Habakkuk and Job! “ Of whom 
speaketh the prophet?” Who is this Servant of the Lord? 
The prophet and poet of the song? Or a fellow prophet? or 
simply prophetism personified? or a believing, God-grounded 
king? or the people of Israel? or an eschatological figure? If 
we do not wish to fall a prey to speculation, nor to conceal 
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this song’s stamp of reality, bound up as it is with the history 
of Israel, nor to speak precipitately and indefensively of Jesus 
of Nazareth, but to let its self-interpretation as far as possible, 
come to light, the answer must run: this Servant of God is the 
proclamation of the Word of God, as it is found expression in 
the poet of the song, in Israel’s prophetism, in the people of 
Israel, and as it once—this is the hope and promise of the 
song—will find place much more distinctly and clearly as the 
Word of God in person. And that is the lot of the righteous 
man, of the Divine message of faith, of the presence of God 
among men, that the Word of God, His Herald will be despised, 
mocked, spit upon, slain, nay slaughtered, and so treated that 
the purer the Word of God grows vocal, the more contempt 
turns to mockery, and mockery to spitting and spitting to 
strokes and strokes to slaughter, and that thus nothing save 
slaughter awaits the anticipated and promised proclamation of 
the Word of God is essence. But all this is at once man’s sin 
and God’s will. Notwithstanding, yea in confusione hominum 
Dei providentia ; or rather notwithstanding. Yea in peccatis 
hominum Dei gratia. The Word of God is sent to be slaughtered, 
to serve as a sacrifice, and bear the sin of His slayers. Both the 
abiding righteousness of God and, in particular, the suffering 
of the Righteous One are published in Isaiah liii in their 
profoundest depth; for the righteousness of God here treads 
the path of suffering. The problem of theodicy, in fact, can 
here no longer find utterance as a problem. The inquirer can 
at the utmost resolve to decline entirely its ventilation 

3. If the suffering of the righteous subserves these high 
ends it is surely to be asked how far the suffering as such should 
be counted valuable. Regarding it as evil or as a calamity, 
it grows very evident that in that mischief its opposite is 
involved, namely healing. Suffering cleanses from sin, and 
even the announcement of calamity in the Old Testament is 
always made in reference to sin. So announcement of calamity 
and healing are coupled together. The sin is destroyed (finally 
the sinner) that faith (finally the believer) may live. In the 
midst of the breaking up of the old world lie the indications 
for the unfolding of the new life, both in the national life of 
Israel and the personal life of Job. Thus we understand, if 
we speak of the abiding righteousness of God in the province 
of suffering, by that province primarily not the final outcome, 
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but the constant accompaniment of suffering by means of the 
purged faith which streams from it. Job obtains through his trial 
a new life not to be confounded with his earlier career. From this 
point of view it is intelligible how a Paul, not in contradiction 
to Job, but beyond what Job in his grief could reach, can boast 
of suffering and infirmity. He boasts thereby, only of God’s 
abiding righteousness of Him who maintains rectitude even in 
the sufferings of the righteousness, yea through them and brings 
his purpose with men, to ground them in God, to fruition. 

4. In order to appreciate the abiding righteousness of God 
finally in the abrogation of suffering, that is to say, in the end 
imposed upon it, we adduce the evidence for the triumph of 
the conception of a theodicy found in the seventy-third Psalm. 
What imparts its peculiar profundity to this Psalm is the 
circumstance that not merely the prosperity of the sinner but 
the arrogancy of atheism induces the poet to touch on the 
problem. For not only is God’s rectitude called in question, 
but God’s existence. How does the poet here surmount the 
question which he himself raises? How does godly faith win 
the victory over godly doubt? Two elements mark the thought 
of the Psalm and supply the material for the solution and 
dismissal of the problem of theodicy. They are the question 
of recompense after the removal of suffering, and the historical 
eschatological character which the removal of suffering indicates. 

(a2) The Old Testament does not differ from human 
thought in general by ignoring the reward of the righteous 
and the punishment of the sinner. The reward and the punish- 
ment are, on the contrary, seen, though not in a scheme of 
compensatory retribution. The single reward for the believer 
is fellowship with God, faith itself. The reward then once 
more is the right posture of soul, a right apprehension of the 
subject of the theodicy. In Job’s case the so-called reward 
consists in the redoubled good fortune that is to be appraised 
as an outward token of God’s victory, manifesting withal God’s 
honour. The poet of Psalm Ixxiii who at first inquired “‘ whether 
it was in vain that his heart lived irreproachably ” (v. 13), sees 
God’s rewarding response in the fact that he can abide in God, 
and that he obtains an insight with His Holy secret (v. 17). 
The so-called “ nevertheless ” of faith (Luther’s term) (v. 23), 
is, however, no conclusion of a man who notwithstanding all 
contrarieties of life “ nevertheless gives not God up, but 
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according to the textual connection the nevertheless of God, 
His bestowal and so-called reward; for although everything 
seemed to tell against it, He nevertheless holds to the blameless 
one “‘ guides him by His counsel and afterwards receives him 
to glory” (v. 24). The recompense extends throughout the 
entire life and through death. (Lagach is here a technical term 
for the taking of a soul from this life to life eternal.) The reward 
will only be known aright from the side of eternity, only rightly 
understood eschatologically. 

(6) The grounding of the believer in God signifies a life 
in communion with Him, a life originating in and emanating 
from olam. The Hebrew conception of eternity does not mean 
that which follows our time, but that which dominates also 
our life-span, the hidden or silent domain, God’s kingdom of 
life. To live in communion with Him is to view suffering 
from this o/am, and in so far as we men of this age cannot yet 
do that, to acquiesce in the hope hereafter to see with God’s 
eyes and comprehend the meaning of all that has befallen us. We 
have noted above that in the Old Testament it is not the thought 
of the problem of Theodicy but of the émuna that prevails. 
That holds for the present life. We predicate in conclusion 
instead of the question of theodicy an eschatological outlook, 
one of faith, which does not confine itself to the present grounding 
in God, and so should not be wholly regarded as resignation 
or mere acquiesence, reducing the problem of theodicy to 
silence, but an attitude of faith which propounds the purified 
problem, to wit, the longing to know the meaning of life and 
of suffering from the standpoint of faith, because it yearns 
after the vision of God, after the o/am where the questions that 
appeared problems to the understanding find their solution. 
The eschatological attitude of faith recognizes that what the 
cogitations about a theodicy strive to grasp here will in the 
olam actually become intuitive vision. Then will the abiding 
righteousness of God in suffering and indeed through it be 
revealed as His righteousness in a higher measure than we 
can know it in the assumptions of faith. “ I am persuaded that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed.” ‘We know that for 
them who love God all things work together for good.” 


Pau Jacoss. 
Wisten, i Lippe, Germany. 


























DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY AND HUMAN 


FREEDOM 
I 


As analysts of British character and exponents of our order 
of civilization, from Francois Guizot to Hilaire Belloc is rather 
a far cry. Accurate observers of the facts they set themselves 
to report and explain, for different reasons both made light 
of a main cause of our liberties. Had that chief cause of British 
freedom been wholly overlooked, scarcely more defective had 
the picture been in each case, or its ensemble more misleading. 
The camera was out of focus and the cinematographic action 
of the figures is blurred and very uncertain. 

Guizot’s work, now almost forgotten, we may leave. In 
a recent brochure, The Nature of Contemporary England, Mr. 
Belloc at some points gets so near a great discovery that his 
fecklessness elsewhere seems all the more disappointing. To 
a very generous tribute to the uniqueness of British life he 
adds (p. 4), “ The three main characteristics of England as 
she now is are, that she is Commercial, that she is Protestant, 
and that she is Aristocratic’”’. 

His arguments we need not traverse; but some of his 
remarks merit notice as being extremely candid and creditable 
to such an ardent apologist for Roman Catholicism as Mr. 
Belloc. “ England grew great, wealthy and powerful through 
the difficult rooting out of Catholicism in her midst” (p. 55). 
Both positively and negatively, says he (p. 45), “ England is 
and has long been fundamentally Protestant. . . . Indeed no 
large proportion (of Englishmen) read the Bible habitually. 
But the mass of English agnostics and atheists are, in morals 
and outlook, of the same Bible-Christian kind as were their 
fathers”. And “the whole body of English literature is 
Protestant” (p. 50). In fact “the Bible is now everywhere 
woven into the very stuff of the English ” (p. 54). Furthermore, 
“the astounding strength of Biblical influence on England, 
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the depth to which it has penetrated the English mind, the 
universality of its effect and the extraordinary persistence of 
it in our generation, when all the old religious basis of it is 
disappearing, proceeded from a special factor which only those 
to whom the English language is native can understand. This 
factor was the power of the Word” (p. 52). Perhaps those 
experiencing God’s regenerating grace through the entrance 
of His Word into their hearts know how little the matter of 
nativity counts here. The hiatus, when it occurs, must be 
sought at another point altogether. 

There are certainly some fine pearls in this little brochure, 
deserving to be strung on a better thread than Mr. Belloc 
has yet found for their display. 


II 

Four successive revivals of evangelical religion have 
punctuated our millennium—in the twelfth, fourteenth, six- 
teeth, and eighteenth centuries—which account for the 
prevalence of Protestantism and the hold it has in the world. 
A glance at them, followed by a thumb-nail sketch of the 
Reformation of Religion in our land, will show both how 
Protestantism got firmly seated in the saddle here through a 
general diffusion of the knowledge of God revealed to men 
in the Bible, and that the wide liberties which form the warp 
and woof of our British order of civilization have resulted 
from the response of our forbears to the enunciation of the 
Divine Sovereignty in the last three of those four great works 
of the Spirit of God. 

Just as the Papacy reached the apex of its power in Europe 
came the Waldensian revival. In its background we see a 
community of Vallenses who, lodged in the seclusion of their 
Alpine valleys where France borders on Italy, had kept the 
Faith of Christ more or less intact throughout the preceding 
millennium. In the ninth century the godly and zealous Bishop 
Claude of Turin (820-840), who may have been awakened 
by contact with some devout Vallenses, did much for the cause 
of Christ in that area. Three centuries later Peter Waldo, a 
merchant of Lyons, through reading the Bible was born again 
of God, and with others thus regenerated received a baptism 
of the Spirit, making them ardent evangelists to all around, 
near and far. The burden of their message was that all must 
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take their religion, not from Popes or priests, but from the 
Word of God only, whom we must worship in spirit and truth. 
Thirty of their number landed in England in 1161, where all 
suffered martyrdom for the Faith of Christ. 

The next of the series began with the awakening of John 
Wycliffe in England, who soon gathered around him a great 
band of preachers, by whom most of England and the South- 
West of Scotland was evangelized. In a petition sent to the 
House of Commons in 1395 (See Wilkins’ Concilia, iii. 221) 
they pilloried most of the heresies of the Latin Church now 
rejected by Protestants. Wycliffe emphasized chiefly two 
cardinal principles: that in His absolute sovereignty God 
requires undeviating obedience to the truth revealed in His 
holy Word; and that, His administration of earth’s affairs 
being in virtue of His grace, all earthly Dominion is of Grace 
alone—a distinct development af what the Waldenses had 
so nobly taught. When further developed in the revivals of 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, Wycliffe’s principles 
produced and solidified the Christian and Protestant order of 
civilization which is our British heritage unto this day. 

In the Reformation the Absolute Sovereignty of God 
was chiefly stressed, with its terms so translated into human 
experience as to secure human freedom in a manner and measure 
unknown since Apostolic times. This our Reformers did by 
proclaiming (according to the terms of the Gospel) and pressing 
home the truth that both justification and sanctification are 
obtained by faith alone. As to what that faith is by which men 
are justified and sanctified, they were under the deepest obligation 
to Calvin. “ There is an inseparable relation between faith 
and the Words,” wrote he (Jnstitutes, i. 473-5); “ and these 
can no more be disconnected from each other than rays of 
light from the sun. . . . Take away the Word, therefore, and 
no faith will remain. . . . Paul designated faith as the obedience 
given to the Gospel (Rom. i. 5)... . Faith is the knowledge of 
the Divine will in regard to us, as ascertained from the Word. 
. . . Faith is a firm and sure knowledge of the Divine favour 
towards us, founded on the truth of a free promise in Christ, 
revealed to our minds and sealed on our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit.” Thus made partakers of justification and sanctification 
by faith, so as to live and work for the coming of Christ’s kingdom 
of grace on earth, multitudes of our countrymen thereby became 
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invested with liberties of a kind till then unknown, liberties 
personal and social, religious and civil. 

The last of the four had John Wesley as its central figure 
and unwearied promoter. In 1777 he wrote (Works, xi. 367), 
“In 1729 I began not only to read but to study the Bible as 
the one and only standard of truth, the only model of pure 
religion.” In 1747 he had solemnly named himself homo unius 
libri. As all his writings and the records of his work show, 
he lived and laboured for one thing alone, to bring men into 
the obedience of the Gospel. 

His adherence to Calvin’s basic principle above stated 
seems to be partly accounted for by his hereditary acquirements. 
Both his grandfathers had been numbered among the 2,000 
Calvinistic ministers ejected from the Church of England in 
1662. Dr. Samuel Annesley, his maternal grandsire, with a 
preface of his own had published an edition of Coles’ Treatise 
on the Divine Sovereignty (See Calamy’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, 
i. 107). So probably from youth Wesley had reflected often 
and deeply on the subject, pondering the teaching of Holy 
Scripture upon it. In the result he was led to apply Calvin’s 
doctrine of salvation more widely in two directions. 

First, in the matter of justification by faith. He agreed 
with Calvin that it is God’s will that ministers of the Word 
should proclaim the gospel of salvation to all men; that none 
who hear the Gospel can be saved save those who obediently 
believe it with the whole heart; and that Christ is now the 
Saviour of all men on earth in that He takes care of them and 
blesses them with all the good things they possess. But Wesley, 
assured by many express statements of the New Testament, 
held that in the proclamation of the Gospel to men God conveys 
to each and every hearer an actual power to believe the truth 
proclaimed, and by this obedient belief of the Gospel to be 
justified in that same moment. In his view, then, eternal 
salvation is possible to each hearer of the Gospel. 

The point where he diverged from Calvin on this solemn 
issue seems to be indicated when he says (Works, x. 360), 
“ Arminians and Calvinists are just upon a level.” Both Calvin 
and Arminius had held that the number to be saved eternally 
had been determined by God, ere yet the world was made, 
by a fixed and unalterable decree. But Wesley, Holding fast 
to the terms of the Gospel, discounted the idea that the salvation 
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of men is predetermined by a Divine decree. The reasonable- 
ness of this may appear to us on reflecting that, as Calvin held, 
God has no past and no future, but exists ever in one Eternal 
Now. In the Divine aspect of our salvation, therefore, there 
is in fact no such thing as fore-knowledge and pre-destination; 
but only an ever-present administration. The fact seems 
unquestionable, and its bearing on our subject is very 
evident. 

Similarly Wesley widened the scope of sanctification by 
faith. If Calvin was the first for centuries to show that Christians 
are sanctified by obedient belief of what God has written in Holy 
Scripture, Wesley, founding on specific New Testament 
promises to that effect, like that (Matt. v. 48) at the close of 
Christ’s exposition of the Spirit’s law of the New Covenant, 
held and taught that entire sanctification is blessedly possible 
on earth to every Christian through belief of all God has written 
in His Word. And, though alive to the defects of those he 
knew intimately, and till he lay on his deathbed deeming 
himself as not yet having attained his hope, Wesley doubted 
not many of his circle bore every scriptural mark of having 
been entirely sanctified by faith. 


Ill 

The near kinship of those four revivals of religion is 
stamped on their most prominent features. (1) They were 
successively recoils from the authority and traditions of men 
to the paramount sovereignty and the commandments of God 
—reassertions of the apostolic claim, that we must obey God 
rather than men. (2) The Bible revelation of God and His 
laws they set apart from and supreme over all else within human 
ken. (3) The unseen realities of heaven they held so high 
that all earth’s good things shrank to very minute dimensions. 
(4) As was the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit recorded in 
the Acts, each was a direct work of God, a manifestation of 
the Divine Sovereignty making for a wide extension of human 
freedom. (5) With no human warrant or authorization for 
what they did, their promoters felt they needed none but that 
of God alone. And (6) the race of men new-born in each period 
showed themselves not only prepared to give, but in many 
cases actually paid, the uttermost price of staunch fidelity to 
the Faith of Christ that was in them. 
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In our millennium none others have borne all these family 
features. Seen in retrospective, other movements somewhat 
similar in character tended to revert to the order of this world, 
as the Christian Churches had done in the preceding millennium. 
Others of a directly subversive kind we must notice hereafter, 
nullifying and marring what has been built up in those 
four. 

Their Divine unity is further evidenced by the increase, 
stage by stage, of evangelical knowledge—a work of God 
fitly typified by the stages of a human life up to early manhood, 
from infancy to childhood, adolescence, puberty. A survey of 
the growing knowledge of evangelical truth throughout the 
series, and of the ever-widening effort to bring all men into 
the obedience of the Gospel till now it has entered almost 
every nation on earth, affords proof of a Divine plan, whose 
completion seems already well within sight. 


IV 

In the sixteenth-century Reformation the changes Britain 
underwent were analogous to those of persons powerfully 
converted to God in Christ. Scotland’s transformation is 
reminiscent of what befell Saul of Tarsus outside Damascus 
and thereafter. That of England partly resembles the call of 
a Peter, and is partly like the slower response of a Thomas. 
Ultimately nearly identical as to results, the methods of reform 
were very dissimilar, and in two important matters the order 
followed here was just the reverse of that taken there. 

There, owing to external causes, the earliest enactments 
(1532-4), which later led to the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion on a national basis, quashed and abolished the jurisdiction 
of the Pope, subjects of the Realm being prohibited from 
appealing to Rome on any matter, civil or religious, or ecclesias- 
tical. In Scotland a similar Act, passed on the 24th August, 
1560, put the cope-stone on the Reformation here. So in 
point of legislative measures, the Scottish Reformation ended 
where that of England had begun. 

A main cause of that and other differences lay in the fact 
that, whereas in England the Acts of Reform were promoted 
by the Sovereign, here each stage of the movement, unless the 
first, was gained in teeth of strong opposition from the Royal 
Family, moved by agents of the Papacy. A glance at the course 
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of the Scottish Reformation will show how profoundly this 
affected things here. 

The Estates of Scotland on March 6th, 1542, passed an 
Act making it lawful for every citizen to buy, sell, possess 
and read the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
abolishing all penalities to which formerly men were subject 
for so doing, and penalising encroachments on their right to 
have and study the Bible “in the vulgar tongue.” No formal 
protest seems to have been made by the Royal Family against 
the passing of that Act. When in England Henry VIII had 
put an end to Papal interferences, a partial concession of this 
kind was made by having a copy of the Bible in English chained 
to the lectern in each parish church, where all who pleased 
might go and read it. 

A goodly number of the Scottish nobles and aristocracy 
now adhered to the Reform cause, some in obedience to the 
Gospel and others on patriotic grounds. Becoming united in 
a fairly compact body popularly known as “ the Congregation,” 
their leaders were designated ‘‘ the Lords of the Congregation.” 
From its formation this body met with a steady intensified 
opposition from the Queen Mother and the Latin clergy 
around her, an opposition that caused the Scots folk generally 
to rally in growing numbers to the banners of Reform under 
the leadership of the Lords of the Congregation. 

To the outcry of the Court party, that the Lords of the 
Congregation and their adherents were in rebellion against 
their lawful Sovereign, we owe the enunciation of that cardinal 
principle which gave form to our unique liberties and became 
the keystone of our British order of civilization. To Wycliffe’s 
ideas our Reformers gave effect by enacting that the government 
of a people should be by the people themselves in accordance with 
the provisions and the laws of Christ's Gospel. In all their appeals 
and enactments of that period, ending in August, 1560, their 
case as here epitomized stands declared. Its embodiment in 
the constitution of our country secured to our people the 
widest liberties then known or anywhere yet existent on earth. 
Our entire order of civilization took shape according to this, 
the evangelical principle. 

It differs essentially from the theocratic principle in that, 
whereas the latter requires penalties to be imposed on refractory 
subjects, it established and conserves the Gospel liberties of 
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all, providing penalties against those only who rob their neigh- 
bours of their lawful rights. It does away with the use of 
violence save in restraint of violent men; and it holds the 
conscience and personality of each so sacred as to forbid its 
being forced on any pretext whatsoever. 

Thus in Scotland Wycliffe’s noble idea, Dominion is of 
Grace alone, first took effect; and in England only after many 
ups and downs, when some 130 years later a Prince, who prior 
to ascending the throne of Britain got initiated into the Jesuit 
Order (See Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV, i. 239), attempted to 
bring our country again under the Papal yoke. To the perils 
of the situation the English then awoke almost to a man and, 
everywhere adopting the evangelical principle, which in 1560 
had brought life and liberty to Scots folk, reached a settlement 
that put the South abreast with the North. In the matter, 
then, the English Reformation ended almost where the Scottish 
had begun; and a way was opened to have but one Legislature 
in the United Kingdom. 

Our heritage of ordered liberties we owe, therefore, to a 
fixed belief in and general submission to the Absolute Sovereignty 
of God over men, which He ordinarily exercises according to 
the evangelical principle. That two whole nations should 
have adopted that evangelical principle so as to have produced 
an order of civilization conformable to the Gospel of Christ; 
that in so doing we should, despite great differences of tempera- 
ment and outlook, have become so truly united; that in every 
great national crisis for nigh two centuries we should have 
stood united, shoulder to shoulder, in loyalty to the evangelical 
principle; and that for ages past, both at home and in the tasks 
Divinely entrusted to us throughout our far-flung Empire, 
we have worked so harmoniously together—all this must press 
home on us that, both for our well-being at home and for a 
due execution of our trusts overseas, nothing can so well fit 
us as to lay hold anew on the eternal truth of the Divine 
Sovereignty over the world. 


V 


Since our evangelical order of civilization began to take 
shape, God is seen exercising His sovereignty over Britain 
mainly by means of elect minorities. Here chiefly Mr. Belloc’s 
little brochure misses the mark. Designating our civilization 
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“‘an Aristocracy”, he yet finds himself (p. 5) compelled to admit 
he cannot give “‘ a perfectly accurate definition ” of his meaning. 
He says our “ Aristocracy is from below”, and proceeds to a 
conclusion that shows how little they can know Britain who 
have not threaded the central current of her life. ‘‘ Government 
of this kind is not merely acquiesced in by the governed; still 
less is it imposed upon the governed. Rather does it proceed 
from the appetites of the governed. On this account, the Aristo- 
cratic State has been called ‘a society where the poor desire 
to be governed,’ &c.” (Italics mine, J.F.). Mr. Belloc’s inter- 
pretation of our case seems here to be ruled, not by what he 
has perceived among us, but by things in areas he is probably 
better acquainted with. 

To have stood surrounded by the mighty spiritual forces 
so active in those periods of religious revival in the fourteenth, 
sixteenth, and eighteenth centuries; to note the thousands 
upon thousands of men and women then born anew into the 
kingdom of God, to become powerful in prayer and in devoted 
service; to have observed the concurrent general response of 
the masses to these manifestations of the Divine goodness and 
love to men, albeit the masses follow not the few right through 
the gates into the kingdom of heaven; and then to notice 
how, even when the tides of spiritual revival had receded far 
from our shores, leaving the beaches drear and deserted of 
the healthful waters and the elect minorities but as pelicans 
in the wilderness, yet in every great crisis of national affairs 
our people arising, almost as one man, to give effect to some 
new application of the evangelical principle—he who has taken 
note of those things in the life of our country for centuries 
past, knows how surely and well God has exercised His 
sovereignty over us by means of His elect minorities, not often 
by placing them in the seats of earthly authority and adminis- 
tration, but by investing them with the superior powers of the 
kingdom of heaven, which is over all. 


VI 


As it was between the fourteenth- and sixteenth-century 
revival seasons, and again in the interval between those of the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, we are now experiencing 
another acute spell of spiritual drought and famine. Though 
Mr. Belloc’s picture of “the mass of English agnostics and 
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atheists ’’ grown to such proportions that “ all the old religious 
basis” of our order of civilization “is disappearing”, may 
be somewhat too sombre, who that treasures our unique 
heritage can feel no disquiet over the very powerful forces 
threatening it, most of all those operating within our own 
borders? 

Special attention should be directed to that group of 
subversive movements which, between 1825 and 1835, were 
launched on the Protestant Churches of our land, eroding and 
destroying the foundations of those national institutions created 
by successive applications of the evangelical principle made 
paramount by our Reformers. In the April issue of the 
Evangelical Quarterly | sketched one of these and the damage 
it did, and touched on another simultaneously started. They 
were but two of a group of such agencies, which for a time 
flourished as parasites preying on the vitals of British Christianity, 
and giving off noxious gases that more and more poisoned the 
air of national life. 

Like the ivy which, battening on an English oak till the 
festoon of its poisonous leaves is almost the only shade of green 
left, has sucked the good tree dry and all but dead, those toadies 
are either themselves dead or fast perishing for lack of sustenance. 
By robbing their hosts of the means of life, all parasites exhaust 
the sources of their own nutriment. And so, if eventually they 
succeed in killing their hosts, they must themselves die with 
them. 

VII 

The four successive revivals of scriptural Christianity in 
our millennium present an aspect of history radiant of hope 
for our generation. Perhaps even more so are the advances 
made in the knowledge of evangelical truth as one of those 
revivals succeeded another, affording clearer and yet clearer 
evidence that the Sovereignty of God most characteristically 
and best manifests itself in love and grace to mankind, infinite 
and unfathomable; and that this is why human liberty so 
readily flows from true and whole-hearted obedience to God. 
In the light of these rediscoveries of truth by those who reverently 
studied the Bible as God’s proved Testament to men, and of the 
notable uplifts of our people resulting from the labours of our 
pathfinders, who can read the Bible without assurance that in 
the Gospel of Christ there is still a wealth of truth to be brought 
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into human knowledge and experience, whose apprehension 
may further enlarge our liberties and well-being almost incalcul- 
ably? Most certain it seems that a final application of the 
evangelical principle belongs still to the future, great indeed 
as have been the benefits of its past applications. 

The supreme manifestation of the Love of God in the 
death of His Son for our redemption, the very quintessence of 
the Gospel, takes us back to its origin in that eternal world 
where He stands solitarily apart from all He has made. Several 
New Testament passages refer to Christ’s having offered 
Himself, ere yet the world was made, in an act of expiation 
and atonement for the sins of mankind, reconciling God to 
men. Of all Jesus’ disciples John seems most to have caught 
His meaning when discoursing of the deeper things of God. 
So, when in the Book of the Revelation he writes of “ the 
Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation of the world ”, 
our thoughts get carried back to~some of our Lord’s sayings 
recorded in his Gospel, like John xii. 27-8 and xvii. 5. 

In Christ’s request to the Father recorded in John xvii. 5 
is not the meaning deeper far than appears superficially? What 
was “the glory” He had with the Father “ before the world 
war?” of the work the Father had given Him to do on earth 
(referred to in verse 4) one most vital part remained ere yet 
He could say, Jt is finished—the sure conflict in the shades 
of dark Gethsemane and an accursed death on Calvary. Was 
it for strength to be true to the Father’s trust in respect of that 
crowning part of His ministry He here made request? unless 
He held His near agony and death relatively so trivial as to 
be out of account, His words ‘‘ Now glorify Thou me” must 
be taken as referring to that; and she glory He had with the 
Father before the world was can, therefore, only have been the 
effulgence of Love’s act of complete self-sacrifice. 

Here our minds go back to John xii. 27-8. The coming 
of some Greeks anxious to see Jesus had led Him to speak of 
His death, now known to be near, and of the marvels to flow 
from it. Passes there a cloud as He speaks: Now is my soul 
troubled; and what shall I say,—Father, save me from this 
hour ? but hereto for this very hour am I come. (Rather this will 
I say), Father, glorify Thy name. There came therefore a voice 
out of heaven, Once did I glorify it, and I will glorify it yet again. 
Thrice was that voice heard speaking from heaven concerning 
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Jesus; first, when in baptism He dedicated Himself to tread 
the lonesome way destined to end on Mount Calvary, then at 
the Transfiguration when Moses and Elijah reappeared to 
converse with Him about His death, and now again as He 
was publicly discoursing of His death. Can we doubt the 
special glory of which that voice from heaven said, “I will 
glorify it yet again”, was the radiance of our Lord’s Passion? 
then, was not the glory He had had with the Father just the 
effulgence of Love’s uttermost outpouring? a glory belonging 
to the Father as much as to the Son, to the Son as fully as to 
the Father. 

Under his overshadowing cloud Eternal and Unsullied 
Justice met Everlasting and Fathomless Mercy, to clasp and 
kiss in warm and holy embrace. Marvel we now to see human 
liberty springing by natural generation from Divine Sovereignty? 
or to know why our freedom stands secure in God’s Absolute 
Love only? 

VII 

Writing to the Philippians on the personal application 
of the evangelical principle, in reference to Christ’s act of 
supreme self-sacrifice, Paul uses a term (Phil. ii. 7) which 
has sometimes been greatly misunderstood. He calls it a 
kenosis, that is, a self-emptying. Many commentators on this 
passage have overlooked the fact that Paul has here our Lord’s 
true and proper Deity in mind, whose kenosis he describes as 
having consisted in His becoming man so as to take the place 
and duties of “a bondservant ”"—His self-emptying being in 
fact His act of taking the réle of a bondservant—in order to 
suffer a shameful death for our redemption from sin and death 
eternal. Was it in truth a manifestation on earth of that eternal 
act of God whereby the Son became the Lamb of God slain 
from the foundation of the world? 

If so, then the incarnation and ministry of Christ, cul- 
minating in that final act whereby He satisfied the claims of 
Divine Justice by dying in our stead that we might live in 
Love’s full freedom, makes God’s eternal act humanly intelligible. 
But also, the earthly kenosis has that as its source and back- 
ground: what God manifest in the flesh was and did, fulfilled 
temporarily and spatially what the Eternal Spirit did anterior 
to creation. Two things are thus clear: in that eternal act the 
Divine Being expressed himself in glory ineffable, an unfolding 
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id in plentitude of the Divine Personality; and secondly, human 
at personality can find complete expression only on receiving to 
‘0 itself the Divine Mind and Being so as to die to the things of 
e sense and time. 

e How cogent then the opening word of Paul’s exposition 
I] of our Lord’s kenosis, “‘ Have this mind in you, which was 
? also in Christ Jesus!” Could aught better tell that the self- 
e emptying was essentially a triumph of mind over matter? or 
4 need we a more effective reply to the philosophic mirage that 
0 sets before us, not a fully developed personality invested with 


noble liberties, but Nirvana as the soul’s goal? “ Have this 
1 mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus,” 

1 In this way alone, through their rediscoveries of the truths 
y eternal contained in God’s Book, the pathfinders were raised 
7 up who led the revivals above specified. This made them 
men of God, whose great stature is the more evident the farther 
we recede from them. This alone qualified them to beget 
with the Word of Truth their many spiritual children, the 
then very powerful elect minorities. So generally submissive 
; to the Divine Sovereignty became their generation that a 
| heritage of liberty was transmitted to us such as earth nowhere 
. else presents. 

IX 

On the analogy of that series of revivals the great hope 
of the near future may seem to lie in God’s raising up another 
such band of true pathfinders, to lead His people onward to 
the promised land. On the other hand, we may be so much 
nearer full realization of our most ardent hopes that the leadership 
of great men will be needless. No prediction of Holy Writ 
could be clearer than those announcing that in the world’s last 
days God will so pour out His Spirit on all flesh that His 
children generally will in spiritual stature be as the great men 
of His kingdom formerly. If this come to pass in the lifetime 
of some now among us—a possibility many signs of our times 
proclaim almost a certainty—then we need expect no such 
outstanding leadership to be given. 

In any case we must wait for none. Most certain is it 
there is always much work the most ordinary can do, and do 
well. Never has it been more so than in our day. Only, if the 
ordinary Christian is to succeed in the tasks so clamantly 
thrusting themselves on our attention, he must be no ordinary 
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Christian in the sense of living on the average level of spiritual 
life about him, but a follower of the Christ knowing the meaning 
and the value of His kenosis. 

By every circumstance in personal life, in the ecclesiastical 
world, and in the affairs of our people that word, “ Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus”, is being 
forced home upon every one of us. Ours it is to attempt 
nothing less than turn the world upside down, right side upper- 
most. But we are little likely to effect much without regard 
to that word (Phil. i. 29) from which Paul’s mind ran on to 
the kenosis of our Lord: “‘ Unto you it hath been granted in 
behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer 
on His behalf.” Save by sufferings such as our pathfinders 
steadfastly endured, what can be accomplished in such a world 
as ours of to-day? 

Under like sufferings even prophets have betimes cursed 
the day they were born to be men of strife and contention. 
Such grieving under what was felt to be “‘ the burden of the 
Lord”, one of them learnt (Jer. xxiii. 33-40), was but a mark 
of the false prophet. ‘‘ Contempt is a part of the cross every 
man bears who follows Christ,” wrote one pathfinder; “it is 
the badge of His discipleship, the stamp of His profession, 
the constant seal of His calling”. To tread the Way the Master 
went, is the Christian’s high privilege, perhaps the highest 
given to men on earth. To endure pain and loss for the Gospel’s 
sake is still both the only Way to the kingdom of God’s ordinary 
means of bringing others into it. The truth that alone brings 
life and liberty to the humble-hearted seldom fails to cut 
impenitent sinners to the quick, arousing in them hate and 
fury expressing itself in a bitterly persecuting spirit. 

But on the other hand, what a wondrous cementing power 
persecution exerts on those who, though cast in very different 
moulds—unlike in temperament, in modes of thought, and 
in outlook—and though far apart in station, love and serve 
our common Master! That such fellowship and concord is 
highly pleasing to Him who with His own most precious blood 
redeemed them, one and all, is most evident from the measure 
of His blessing upon their lives and labours. 

Such concord well becomes the exponents of the evangelical 
principle, that true connecting link between the Sovereignty 
of God and earth’s noblest thing, human freedom. To turn 
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a deaf ear to the call of the Master’s kenosis upon us, will but 
close our hearts to His Sovereign Grace and Love, depriving 
us of the power to establish and maintain this unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. What then, if in the maelstrom 
surging violently around us the liberties of the British order 
of civilization should sink and disappear? Would not the 
destruction of our liberties be but a seal on the impotency of 
God’s elect minority. His token that the salt had lost its 
seasoning power? 

But, as above said, God’s mercy to us these hundreds of 
years leads us to pray and encourages us to hope for better 
things. 

J. Finpiater. 
Edinburgh. 


Nowe.—The Editor does not accept responsibility for 
all the views expressed in this interesting article. 














BUILDING AGAIN THE TABERNACLE OF 
DAVID 


Tue Tabernacle (or tent) erected by King David for housing the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah is the subject of history (2 Sam. 
vi.17-19; 1 Chron. xv.1-29) of prophecy (Isa. xvi.g; Amos ix. 
11, 12) and of apostolic teaching (Acts xv.16, 17). We quote 
the prophecy and the reference made thereto in the N. T. 
passages: 


Amos ix. 11, 12. “ In that day will Iraise up the Tabernacle of David that 
is fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up his ruins, and I will 
build it as in the days of old: That they may possess the remnant of Edom, and of 
all the heathen, which are called by My Name, saith the Lorp that doeth this.” 

Acts xo. 13-17. “ And after they (Barnabas and Paul) had held their peace, 
James answered, saying, Men and brethren hearken unto me; Simeon hath declared 
how God at the first did visit the Gentiles to take out of them a people for His 
name. And to this agree the words of the prophets; as it is written, After this I 
will return, and will build again the Tabernacle of David, which is fallen down; 
and | will build again the ruins thereof, and I will set it up: That the residue of 
men might seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom My Name is 
called, saith the Lord Who doeth all these things.” 


It is an impressive fact that the brief prophecy of Amos, 
quoted above, was cited by the apostle James and was, moreover, 
accepted unhesitatingly and unanimously by the apostles and 
elders assembled at Jerusalem, as being decisive of that truly 
momentous and hotly disputed question, for the settlement of 
which they had been expressly and specially convened. There- 
fore, and seeing that the prophecy is concerned with the single 
matter of the declared purpose of God to build again the Taber- 
nacle of David which had fallen and was in ruins, it is strange 
that but little is to be found on that subject in the commentaries 
and in other Christian literature. And yet more strange does 
this appear when viewed in the light of the additional fact that 
the decision reached on that occasion has attained to a position 
of cardinal importance in the scheme of evangelical Christian 
doctrine and has proved an influential factor in shaping the 
course of Christian history. This paucity of explanatory com- 
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ment on a subject of such interest to all the household of faith 
is one reason for the putting forth of the present treatise. 

In approaching this subject it is fitting we should have in 
mind that the apostle James, in the utterance from which the 
quoted words are an excerpt, was not giving merely his personal 
opinion, but was delivering the judgement of that convocation 
of apostles and elders in his capacity of presiding official; and 
more than that, as the mouthpiece of Almighty God in the 
declaration of His supreme judgement upon the question there 
under deliberation. This clearly appears by the terms of the 
encyclical letter, in which the judgement of the convocation was 
promulgated: “‘ Jt seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us”’ (Acts 
xv. 28). 

The present writer’s interest in this subject was first 
awakened by references made by teachers of some repute to the 
prophecy of Amos as supporting the doctrine of a future restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation and particularly as indicating the 
divine purpose to bring about the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem and the re-establishing of the Levitical sacrifices and 
ceremonies. Being doubtful as to the propriety of this applica- 
tion of the passage, and finding no satisfactory explanation 
thereof in such commentaries as were available at the time, the 
writer had recourse directly to the Scriptures and made a careful 
examination of all passages that might throw light upon the 
subject. By the results of that examination (made some years 
ago) the writer felt well repaid for his efforts; and now that the 
Tabernacle of David has lately been pressed again upon his 
attention, it has seemed to him worth while to set forth those 
results in the present form. Certainly the subject is not hack- 
neyed, nor will the contents of this paper exhaust the discussion 
of it. 


I 
“ Arrer Tus I Witt Return” 


It soon became quite clear, in the course of the writer’s 
study of the subject, that the time of the fulfilment of God’s 
declared purpose, to “ return and build again the Tabernacle of 
David,” was not in a yet future dispensation, but in this present 
era of the gospel; for that fact lies clearly in view upon the sur- 
face of the Scriptures. The contrary teachings above referred 
to were grounded mainly upon the phrase “ After this” used 
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by James; it being taken for granted by those who held the 
doctrine we are now considering, that the words “ After this” 
signified an era (or “ dispensation ’”) which was to follow this 
present gospel era, “‘ the day of salvation.” But that assumption 
is clearly erroneous. In the first place, the apostle was not 
predicting what God would do in an era then future; but on the 
contrary was pronouncing his “ sentence ”’ (v. 19) concerning a 
work which God had begun and was doing at that very time, to 
an account of which the assemblage had just listened as detailed 
by Peter, Barnabas and Paul. That work was of unprecedented 
character and was calculated to arouse feelings of bitter antagon- 
ism in the hearts of pious and patriotic Jews; for God was visiting 
the abhorred Gentiles, “‘ to sake out of them a people for His 
Name.” 

The inspired record of the proceedings of that convocation 
leaves no room for doubt that God’s visitation of the Gentiles 
for the stated purpose and whereof Simon Peter had been 
expressly chosen as “ the first” instrument (v. 14) was in some 
sense (which is for us to discover in the light of the Scriptures) 
a fulfilment of God’s promise through His prophet that He 
would return and build again the Tabernacle of David. That 
being clear, there remain, as appropriate matters for exegesis, 
the questions: (1) In what sense was God’s visitation of the 
Gentiles for the stated purpose a fulfilment of that promise? 
(2) Why did this identification by James of the calling of the 
Gentiles with Amos’ prophecy concerning the rebuilding of the 
Tabernacle of David necessarily involve the conclusion—as 
plainly it did to the minds of all the apostles and elders—that 
those Gentiles, whom God was calling to be a people for His Name, 
were not to be circumcised or taught to observe the Mosaic ordinances? 

According to Jewish preconceptions and rabbinical teach- 
ing what God was then doing was contrary to the Scriptures. 
But James nevertheless declared unhesitatingly that God’s 
visitation of the Gentiles to take out of them a people for his 
Name was in agreement with “the words of the prophets ”’; 
that is, it was a fulfilment of prophecy; and in proof thereof he 
added, ‘‘ As it is written, After this I will return and build again 
the Tabernacle of David.” Clearly then, and regardless of all 
disputed questions of interpretation, the words “ After this” 
designated—not an era which lay in the future at the time of the 
Jerusalem conference, but—an era that was future at the time 
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he of those prophecies to which James was referring, and particu- 
x larly to the prophecy of Amos, whose language he quoted. 
Lis Furthermore, the phrase used by James (meta tauta = after 
on these things) is not the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew words 
ot used by Amos. James did not purport to give the exact language 
he of Amos, or of any prophet, but rather to declare the substance 
a of “ the voices of the prophets ” (not of Amos only) touching 
to the matter under consideration. Nevertheless, seeing that the 
ed apostle’s language followed very closely that of Amos, we are 
ed bound to give decisive weight in the determination of the 
n- questions now engaging our attention to the Word of the Lord 
ig as written in Amos ix. 11, 12. It is pertinent, therefore, to 
lis observe that what is there written is, “ Jn shat day will I raise 
up the Tabernacle of David that is fallen . . .”’; and it is deter- 
on minative of the preliminary question now before us that, as will 
es presently be shown, the context makes it quite clear that the 
on then future “‘ day,” whereof God spake through Amos, was 
ne this present era of the gospel of God’s grace to “ all men every- 
S) where.” But before referring to the context of Amos’ prophecy, 
le we call attention to the significant and illuminating fact that, 
at according to the words of James, God’s visitation of the Gentiles 
is, to take out of them a people for His Name was in agreement 
he with, that is to say was a fulfilment of, the declared purpose of 
e? God by the mouth of His prophet to return and build again the 
ne Tabernacle of David. 
" I 
as 
at In Tuat Day 
ey The prophecy of Amos was spoken during the reign of 
s? King Uzziah (Amos i. 1) at which time the temple of Solomon 
h- was standing in all its glory and its appointed sacrifices and 
8. ceremonies were being performed in due order. This one fact 
"s is amply sufficient to dispose of the idea that the promised 
is raising up again of the Tabernacle of David which “ was fallen,” 
"5 signified a future rebuilding of the temple of Solomon, which 
1e was not “ fallen.” Furthermore, the prophecy plainly declares 
in that God’s purpose in raising up at a then future day the Taber- 
ill nacle of David that was fallen was “ that the residue of men 
_ might seek after the Lorp, and a// the Gentiles upon whom My 
1€ Name is called, saith the Lorp.” 





These words serve not only to dispose of a wrong explana- 
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tion but also to put us on the track of the right one. For this 
prophecy of Amos is one of the many warnings given the people 
of Israel to the effect that God’s irrevocable purpose was to 
reject them as a people (see Deut. xxviii. 63-67 and 2 Chron. 
Xxxiv. 24, 25) while showing mercy to a believing remnant— 
the natural branches which were to be graffed into their own 
olive tree (Rom. xi. 25); these being the “ residue ” mentioned 
in the passage quoted by James. 

God spoke very plainly by His prophet Amos concerning 
the judgements He would execute upon the apostate people 
“in that day,” saying: “The end is come upon my people 
Israel: I will not again pass by them any more. And the songs 
of the temple shall be howlings in that day, saith the Lord Gop ” 
(Amos viii. 2, 3). Here is a very pointed contrast; for it is plainly 
foretold that, in the same day in which the songs of she temple 
were to be turned into lamentable howlings God would raise up 
the Tabernacle of David as in the days of old. 

Again the word of God by Amos declares: “I will turn 
your feasts into mourning, and all your songs into lamentation; 
and I will bring up sackcloth upon all loins, and baldness upon 
every head; and I will make it as the mourning of an only son, 
and the end thereof as a bitter day. . . . And they shall wander 
from sea to sea, and from the north even to the east, they shall 
run to and fro to seek the Word of the Lorn, and shall not find 
it” (id. 10-12). Again: “‘ And I will slay the last of them with 
the sword. He that fleeth of them shall not flee away, and he 
that escapeth of them shall not be delivered. Though they dig 
into hell, thence shall Mine hand take them; though they climb 
up to heaven, thence will I bring them down ” (ix. 1, 2). “ Be- 
hold, the eyes of the Lord Gop are upon the sinful kingdom, and 
I will destroy it from off the face of the earth; saving that I will 
not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lorp ” (ix. 8). 

These predictions point clearly to the time when that 
“sinful kingdom ” was to be utterly overthrown by the con- 
quering armies of Rome, and the survivors scattered throughout { 
the world (‘‘ sifted among all nations like as corn is sifted in a 
sieve,” v. 9); save only those who, being saved by the grace of 
God through faith in Jesus Christ, were translated into the 
Kingdom of His dear Son (Col. i. 13) and made members of 
the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16) that “‘ holy nation ” (1 Pet. ii. 9). 
The Scriptures cited above establish the era of the fulfilment of 
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the prophecy of Amos beyond a reasonable doubt; for first, the 
prophecy itself declares that the building again of the Tabernacle 
of David was to be contemporaneous with the destruction of the 
Jewish nation and the world-wide dispersion of the survivors 
thereof; and second, the apostle James declared (all the apostles 
and elders assenting) that the building again of the Tabernacle 
of David was in progress at the time of the Jerusalem conference. 

An impressive fact that emerges here is that at the very 
time God was in judgement visiting the Jews to destroy them asa 
nation and to repudiate them as His people (Hos. i. 9) He was 
visiting the Gentiles in blessing to take out from among them a 
people for His Name. 


Ill 
Tue TaBERNACLE oF Davip rn History 


We come now to the first af the two questions proposed 
above for our present consideration: Jn what sense, or in what 
respects, was God's work of visiting the Gentiles for the purpose of 
taking out of them a people for His Name a fulfilment of His promise 
to build again the Tabernacle of David? 

Clearly the first step in the pursuit of an authoritative 
answer to this question is to consult and consider what is recorded 
in the Scriptures concerning that Tabernacle, noting specially 
the particulars wherein it differed, on the one hand, from the 
tabernacle of Moses, which accompanied the Israelites in their 
journeyings through the wilderness and into the land of Canaan, 
and on the other hand, from the temple of Solomon. 

The first mention in Scripture of the Tabernacle of David 
that I have been able to find is of a character so incidental and 
casual that its significance might easily escape the notice of even 
the most careful reader. In 2 Samuel vi. 17 is this record: 
“ And they brought in the ark of the Lorp, and set it in his 
place, in the midst of Tue Tasernacte THAT Davip HAD 
Pitcuep For It.” Nevertheless, from these few and seemingly 
commonplace words may be learned several facts that are of 
importance for the purpose of our present inquiry: (1) The 
Tabernacle of David was built for housing the ark of Jehovah; 
(2) it was prepared by King David himself for that express pur- 
pose; (3) the place occupied by the ark was “in the midst of 
the Tabernacle.” 

It thus appears that the Tabernacle of David was the dis- 
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tinguishing mark of a brief but conspicuous era in the history 
of the people of Israel, that era being specially distinguished 
by the fact that the ark of Jehovah, Who dwelleth between the 
cherubim, was in the midst of a tent, specially built for its recep- 
tion, instead of being enshrined in a sanctuary, partitioned off 
from the main body of the tent, into which none but the high 
priest might enter, and he but once a year and “ not without 
blood ” (Heb. ix. 7). From this circumstance alone it is mani- 
fest that the era of the Tabernacle of David was one wherein 
the sacrifices and other appointments of the Mosaic ritual were 
entirely set aside and the holy ark, which was divinely appointed 
symbol of the Lorp’s presence, stood “in the midst” of His 
assembled and worshipping people. Those sacrifices, priestly 
ministrations and ordinances of divine service had served, 
during their appointed time—“ the time then present ’’—as a 
shadowy representation of “ good things to come and not the 
very image (or real substance) of the things ” (Heb. ix. 9; x. 1); 
“the Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way into the holiest 
of all was not yet made manifest, while as the first tabernacle 
was yet standing ” (ix. 8). This Scripture gives us the Holy 
Spirit’s explanation of the significance of that figurative system 
of worship, ‘‘ which stood only in meats and drinks and divers 
washings and carnal ordinances, imposed until the time of 
reformation ” (ix. 10). And the inspired writer immediately 
adds: “* But Christ being come, an High Priest of good things 
to come...” those shadowy figures, having served the temporary 
purpose for which they had been ordained, were set aside and 
replaced by the corresponding spiritual and eternal realities; 
and from this may be surely deduced that the Tabernacle of 
David likewise was a foreshadowing of something belonging to 
that then future “‘ time of reformation ”’ (or setting things right). 


IV 
Tue WaANDERINGS OF THE ARK 


It seems appropriate at this point, though it be in the 
nature of a digression, to trace the migrations of the ark of the 
covenant, which, being strictly the dwelling place of Jehovah 
(1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Kings xix. 15; Ps. Ixxx. 1; Ps. cxxxii. 8) was 
that which imparted to “the most holy place” of the Taber- 
nacle of Moses its peculiar sanctity. 
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In the days of Joshua the abiding place of the ark was at 
Mount Ebal; for there Joshua had built an altar and fulfilled 
the parting injunction of Moses (Joshua viii. 33); this being the 
last mention of the ark in the book of Joshua, though it is noted 
that the tabernacle was set up at Shiloh (xviii. 1; xix. 57). There 
is but one reference to the ark in Judges (xx. 27) which is not of 
interest for our present purpose. 

In the days of Samuel the ark was at Shiloh (1 Sam. i. 3, 24; 
lil. 3, 21). At this time there was war between Israel and the 
Philistines, and Israel was smitten before the enemy (iv. 2); 
whereupon the elders of the people, without inquiring of the 
Lord or consulting Samuel, although “all Israel, from Dan 
even to Beersheba, knew that Samuel was established to be a 
prophet of the Lorn” (iii. 20) agreed together, saying, “‘ Let 
us fetch the ark of the covenant of the Lorp out of Shiloh unto 
us that when IT cometh among us, IT may save us out of the 
hand of our enemies” (iv. 3). This was not an expression of 
trust in the Lorp, but on the contrary, was of the nature of 
heathenish idolatry; for it made of the ark a fetish or talisman, 
attributing to “ it’ superhuman and magical powers. “ So the 
people sent to Shiloh that they might bring from thence the ark 
of the covenant of the Lorp of hosts, Who dwelleth between the 
cherubim; ... And when the ark of the covenant of the Lorp 
came into the camp, all Israel shouted with a great shout, so 
that the earth rang again ” (iv. 4, 5). But the Philistines, though 
they were afraid, were not intimidated; for they fought, and 
Israel was smitten; and there was a very great slaughter. “ And 
the ark of God was taken; and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and 
Phinehas, were slain ” (iv. 6-11). And when the messenger, in 
communicating the distressful tidings to Eli, made mention of 
the ark of God, he fell from off his seat with such violence that 
“his neck brake, and he died.” This was the effect upon Eli of 
the tidings of the capture of the ark; whereas the narrative makes 
evident that Eli was relatively unconcerned about the death of 
his sons. Furthermore, the shock of the grievous tidings caused 
the wife of Phinehas to give birth prematurely to a child, and 
she, with her dying breath, ‘“‘ named the child Jchabod, saying: 
The glory is departed from Israel; because the ark of God was 
taken, and because of her father-in-law and her husband. And 
she said, The glory is departed from Israel; for the ark of God 

is taken ” (iv. 17-22). Thus, to her mind, the loss of the ark of 
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God was a greater calamity than the loss of her husband. The 
effect upon Eli and upon his daughter-in-law of the taking of the 
ark will help us realize how serious was this national calamity to 
the people of Israel; and hence how correspondingly great an 
occasion for rejoicing was the recovery, some months later, of the 
ark of the covenant of the Lorn. 

The ark remained in the possession of its heathen captors for 
seven months (1 Sam. vi. 1). It was carried first to Ashdod and 
taken into the house of Dagon; but the following morning 
Dagon was found fallen upon his face to the earth before the ark 
of the Lorn; and the second morning (the image having been 
set up again) Dagon was found not only prostrate before the 
ark, but “ the head of Dagon and both the palms of his hands were 
cut off upon the threshold; only the stump of Dagon was left to 
him.” Moreover, “ the hand of the Lorp was heavy upon them 
of Ashdod; and He destroyed them” (v. 1-6). Therefore the ark 
was carried from place to place; but wherever it was taken the 
hand of the Lorp was heavy upon the inhabitants of that place; 
so that the question: “‘ What shall we do with the ark of the God 
of Israel? ” became an acute national problem, and for the solu- 
tion of that problem “ they sent and gathered together all the 
lords of the Philistines ” (v. 8-11). Their decision was to “ send 
away the ark of the God of Israel and let it go again to its own 
place, that it slay us not and our people.” Thereupon, after con- 
sulting their priests and diviners, they decided to send with the 
ark a trespass offering (significant of the character of the loath- 
some disease with which they had been smitten) by way of an 
appeasement of the wrath of the God of Israel. And it was 
further decided to place the ark in a new cart and harness thereto 
two milch kine, unused to the yoke, and to separate their calves 
from them and let them go (vi. 1-9). The issue of this strange 
procedure was that the kine, in direct opposition to their strong 
maternal instinct, took the straight way to Beth-shemesh and 
came to the field of Joshua, a Bethshemite, and there halted 
(id. 10-14). But the men of Bethshemesh transgressed in looking 
into the ark; because of which the Lorp smote them (id. 19). 
Wherefore they sent messengers to the inhabitants of Kirjath- 
jearim, asking them to come and take it away (id. 21). 

The ark abode in Kirjath-jearim a long time, twenty years; 
and concerning this it is recorded that “‘ all the house of Israel 
lamented after the Lorp” (vii. 1, 2). Therefore, Samuel 
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admonished all the house of Israel, saying that, if they would 
return to the Lorp with all their hearts and put away the strange 
gods from among them and serve the Lorp only, He would 
deliver them out of the hand of the Philistines. To this they 
gave heed, and a season of prayer and confession of sin ensued. 
Whereupon the Lorp gave them a great victory over their 
inveterate enemy; as a memorial of which, Samuel took a stone 
and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, and named it “ Ebenezer, 
saying, Hitherto hath the Lorp helped us” (id. 3-12). 

Then came the great national sin of Israel in rejecting the 
Lorp as their King and demanding of Samuel that he make them 
a king to judge them “ like all the nations; ” in compliance with 
which demand God gave them a king, such as they desired, in 
the person of Saul. There is but one mention of the ark in the 
history of Saul’s reign. In the account of. Jonathan’s audacious 
venture against the Philistines—single-handed, save for his 
armour-bearer—whereof “he told not his father” (1 Sam. 
xiv. 1), Saul, seemingly bewildered because of the mysterious 
melting away of the multitude of the Philistines as they “ went 
on beating down one another” (id. 16) exclaimed, “* Number 
now and see who is gone from us ”’; and, when it was ascertained 
that Jonathan and his armour-bearer were missing, he said to 
Ahiah the priest, “‘ Bring hither the ark of God” (id. 18). But 
as to whether or not the ark was brought, the record is silent. 
So it may be said that during the reign of Saul the ark was vir- 
tually forgotten. 

But with David it was far otherwise. It is recorded that 
David, early in his reign, proposed to all the congregation of 
Israel that the priests and Levites be gathered together to 
“ bring again the ark of our God to us; for we enquired not at it 
in the days of Saul” (1 Chron. xiii. 1-3). The rest of the chapter 
relates what was done in pursuance of this plan, and another 
account is found in 2 Sam. vi. 1-10. Briefly, the ark was brought 
from Baale (another name for Kirjath-jearim) ‘‘ upon a new cart,” 
after the example of the Philistines, instead of being borne upon 
the shoulders of the Levites, as commanded by Moses. Uzzah 
and Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, in whose house the ark had 
found lodgment for twenty years, drove the cart; and David and 
all the house of Israel formed an escort, playing before the Lorp 
upon instruments of music of various kinds. But when they 
had journeyed as far as Nachon’s threshing-floor, “‘ Uzzah put 
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forth his hand to the ark of God and took hold of it; for the oxen 
shook it. And the anger of the Lorn was kindled against Uzzah; 
and God smote him there for his error.” Because of this, David 
feared to proceed further at that time with his plan for bringing 
the ark to the place he had prepared for it, but carried it instead 
into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite. There it continued for 
three months, during which time “the Lorp blessed Obed- 
edom and all his household.” This came to the ears of King 
David, and evidently it had the effect of allaying his fears; for 
he forthwith brought up the ark of God to the city of David with 
gladness, sacrificing oxen and fatlings as they went, and David 
himself, in the exuberance of his holy joy, dancing before the 
Lorp with all his might. “‘ So David and all the house of Israel 
brought up the ark of the Lorp with shouting, and with the 
sound of the trumpet ”’ (id. 11-15). “‘ And they brought in the 
ark of the Lorp, and set it in its place in the midst of the Taber- 
nacle that David had pitched for it; and David offered burnt 
offerings and peace offerings before the Lorp ” (id. 17). 

How deeply David’s heart was engaged in this matter of 
restoring the ark of the Lorp to its rightful place further appears 
from Psalm cxxxii, which is entitled in the A. V., “David's 
prayer at the removing of the ark,” and which contains these words: 


“ Lord, remember David and all his afflictions; How he sware unto the Lorp, 
and vowed unto the mighty God of Jacob; surely I will not come into the Taber- 
nacle of my house, nor go up into my bed: I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or 
slumber to mine eyelids, until I find out a place for the Lorp, an habitation for the 
mighty God of Jacob. Lo, we heard of it at Ephratah, we found it in the fields 
of the wood. We will go into His Tabernacle, we will worship at His footstool. 
Arise, O Lorp, into Thy rest; Thou and the ark of Thy strength. Let Thy priests 
be clothed with righteousness; and let Thy saints shout for joy.” 


David’s solicitude in respect to the dwelling place of God 
was further manifested in his desire, expressed to Nathan the 
prophet, to build Him a house worthy of His honour and majesty, 
saying: “‘ See now, I dwell in an house of cedar, but the ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains ”; to which Nathan replied, “ Go, 
do all that is in thine heart.” But God forbade it (2 Sam. vii. 1-17). 

The low spiritual state of the people of Israel in those days 
appears from the record in 1 Kings iii. 1-4, that “ the people 
sacrificed in high places ” and that “ Solomon loved the Lorn, 
walking in the statutes of David his father; only he sacrificed 
and burnt incense in high places. And the king went to Gibeon 
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to sacrifice there.” This record is amplified in 2 Chron. i. 3, 4, 
where it is written: 


“So Solomon, and all the congregation with him, went to the high place 
that was at Gibeon; for there was the Tabernacle of the congregation of God, which 
Moses the servant of the Lord had made in the wilderness. But the ark of God had 
David brought up from Kirjath-jearim to the place which David had prepared for 
it; for he had pitched a tent for it at Ferusalem.” 


In this picture we see that the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion built by Moses, with its altar and sacrifices (and of course 
the attendant priests) had been debased to the status of one of 
the heathenish “ high places,” whither even King Solomon, and 
with him all the congregation resorted to do sacrifice; whereas 
the ark of the Lorp was wholly separated and removed far away 
from the sacrifices of the Mosaic tabernacle and its brazen altar 
as well as from the heathenish high places, and was stationed in 
the midst of the tent which David had prepared for it. This 
complete change in respect to the location and environment of 
the ark of the covenant of the Lorp, the place of His abode, must 
have a profound significance; and it must be of significance also 
that the radical change was coincident with and lasted throughout 
the reign of King David. 

Vv 


Tue GenTILES uPoON Wuom My Name 1s CaLLep 


We come now to the second of the two questions proposed 
above: Why did the identification by the apostle James of the 
calling of the Gentiles with Amos’ prophecy concerning the re- 
building of the Tabernacle of David necessarily involve the con- 
clusion that those Gentiles, whom God was calling to be a people 
for His Name, were not to be taught the Mosaic ordinances? 

We doubt not that special illumination was given by the 
Holy Spirit to James (and to the other apostles and elders also) 
whereby they were enabled to comprehend the import of the 
prophecy of Amos and its application to the situation then 
existing. And, having this confidence, we should accept without 
misgiving their construction and application of that Scripture. 
Nevertheless, it is a source of satisfaction to trace similarities 
between particular types (or prophecies) of the old covenant era 
and the works of God corresponding thereto in this era of the 
Gospel. A definite starting point for our immediate inquiry (as 
to the correspondences between the building again of the Taber- 
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nacle of David and the calling of the Gentiles to repentance and 
faith through the gospel of Jesus Christ) is found in the words 
used by James in his inspired rendering of the prophecy con- 
cerning the Tabernacle of David: ‘‘ And I will set it up, that 
the residue of men might seek after the Lord and a// the Gentiles 
upon whom my Name is called.” 

This express and explicit reference to the calling of the 
Gentiles makes certain that the prophecy had direct reference to 
the work that God was then doing, as had been testified by 
Peter, Barnabas and Paul. That work was an entirely new depar- 
ture in God’s dealings with men; and it raised for decision by 
the apostles and elders questions of serious import, for which 
the Scriptures afforded no precedent; the most pressing of those 
questions being whether those Gentiles, who were responding in 
large numbers to the call of the gospel, should be circumcised 
and be commanded to observe the Mosaic ordinances. What was 
most urgently needed at that critical juncture was an authorita- 
tive word of the Lord, clearly revealing His will in the matter; 
and that the prophecy cited by James met that urgent need was 
instantly perceived by all who participated in that conference. 

This important point being settled, it remains for us only 
to ascertain what features or characteristics of the Tabernacle 
of David, which distinguished it from the Mosaic tabernacle on 
the one hand, and from the temple of Solomon on the other, are 
in harmony with God’s arrangements for the gatherings of His 
redeemed people during this era, in which there is no difference 
between Jew and Gentile, circumcision and uncircumcision, 
male and female, free and bond. 

Preliminarily we observe that, inasmuch as God has been 
pleased to give the tabernacle of the wilderness and its appoint- 
ments (sanctuary, altar, priesthood, sacrifices, etc.) as types or 
shadows of heavenly things pertaining to that greater and more 
perfect Tabernacle not made with hands, into which Christ 
has entered by His own blood, now to appear in the presence 
of God for us (Heb. viii. 5; ix. 11, 12, 24); and has been pleased 
to give the temple of Solomon as a type of the Church which 
God is building of living stones, upon Christ as the Living Stone, 
elect and precious, and:in whom the saved from among the 
Gentiles also are being builded together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit (1 Pet. ii. 5, 6; Eph. ii. 19-22) it might 
reasonably be expected that He would also give a similar type 
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and pattern of the arrangements approved by Him for the gather- 
ings of His redeemed people on earth during this gospel era. 
Are there any identifying marks, whereby we may assuredly 
gather that the Tabernacle of David supplies that reasonably- 
to-be-expected pattern? We think there are. 


VI 
IDENTIFYING Marks 


First. The position of the ark of God’s presence in the 
Tabernacle of David—* in the midst” thereof—was easily its 
most distinctive feature; and this feature served to distinguish 
it very clearly from the Tabernacle of Moses as well as from the 
temple of Solomon. This feature—the presence of the Lord 
“in the midst ” of each congregation of His people—is likewise 
easily the most distinctive feature of the Christian churches; 
for, in connection with the solitary mention in the Gospels of 
the local church (Matthew xviii. 17, the reference in Matthew 
xvi. 18 being to the Church which Christ was to build for God’s 
eternal habitation) our Lord says: ‘* For where two or three are 
gathered together in My Name, there Am I in the midst of 
them.” It is to be noted that this great declaration is so worded 
as to embrace every congregation of those who believe on His 
Name, from the smallest number to the greatest. 

Second, The Tabernacle of David was the domicile of the 
ark during the interval between its removal from the Tabernacle 
of Moses when that was degraded to the status of one of the 
idolatrous “‘ high places,” and the erection of the temple of 
Solomon, wherein the ark of God’s presence was to have its last 
abode on earth. The present era of the gospel plainly corres- 
ponds with that interval. The tabernacle of the wilderness, its 
priesthood, altars and sacrifices are now gone forever. On the 
other hand the Church of God’s eternal habitation is not yet 
completed; and in the interval are the innumerable “ churches 
of God ”’ (1 Cor. xi. 16; Acts ix. 31; xv. 41; xvi. 5; Rom. xvi. 
4, 16; 1 Cor. vii. 173 Xiv. 33, 343 XVi. I, 19; 2 Cor. viii. 1, 18, 
19, 23, 24; xi. 8; xii. 13; Gal. i. 2, 22; 1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess. 
i. 4; Rev. i. 4, etc.) each of which is “‘ the church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth ” (1 Tim. ili, 15). And 
despite the existence of many places, bearing the familiar name, 
which are but anachronistic imitations of the temple of Solomon, 
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and of others where the religious rites savour more of heathenism 
than of the “simplicity that is in Christ”’ (2 Cor. xi. 3), nevertheless 
the “‘ churches of Christ’’ (Rom. xvi. 16) still exist, and wherever 
found they are plainly patterned after the Tabernacle of David. 
Third. The Tabernacle of David served as the place of wor- 
ship for the people of God during the reign of that great Bible 
character, concerning whom Samuel said to King Saul, “‘ Thy 
kingdom shall not continue. The Lorp hath sought Him a man 
after His own heart, and the Lorp hath commanded him to be 
captain over His people” (1 Sam. xiii. 14); and concerning 
whom the Lorp thereafter bade His prophet go to the house of 
Jesse the Bethlehemite, saying, “* For I have provided Me a king 
among his sons” (1 Sam. xvi. 1). David is manifestly God’s 
chosen type of that blessed One “ of the seed of David ” (2 Tim. 
ii. 8) Whom He raised from the dead to sit upon the throne of 
His Kingdom, and of whom He speaks endearingly as ‘“‘ My 
Kinc ” (Ps. ii. 6). In fact the name of David is used in prophe- 
cies which clearly have their fulfilment in “‘ great David’s greater 
Son ” (See Ps, Ixxxix. 20-29; Ezek. xxxvii. 24-28). It is fitting, 
therefore, that God should have given the Tabernacle of David as 
a pattern for the congregations of His “ holy nation,”’ which is 
“‘a royal priesthood,” during this era of “‘ the Kingdom of His 
dear Son ”’ (Col. i. 13). There were no officiating priests in the Tab- 
ernacle of David; and there are none in “‘ the churches of Christ.” 
Fourth. The worship in the Tabernacle of David seems 
(from the incomplete account thereof contained in the Scrip- 
tures) to have been characterized by the absence of a formal 
ritual and of an official priesthood, and by the prominence given 
to the singing of praises and to instrumental music. To that 
end, David, Asaph and others were inspired to compose hymns 
of praise. Thus it is recorded that when they had brought the 
ark of God and set it in the midst of the tent that David had 
pitched for it, “‘ he appointed certain of the Levites to minister 
before the ark of ‘the Lorp, and to record, and to thank 
and praise the Lorp God of Israel; Asaph the chief, and 
next him Zechariah,” and others whose names are given (1 Chron. 
xvi. 45). Likewise for Christian churches the Scriptures com- 
mend the use of “ psalms, and hymns and spiritual songs” 
(Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16) and the offering up of “ the sacrifice 
of praise to God continually, that is the fruit of our lips, giving 
thanks to His Name” (Heb. xiii. 15). Speaking of exercise 
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suitable for believers when they come together in the church, 
the apostle mentions prayer and singing; and, using himself as 
an example, he says: “ I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
with the understanding also: I will sing with the spirit, and I 
will sing with the understanding also ”:(1 Cor. xiv. 15). 


VII 
ConcLusions 


From the foregoing review of the Scriptures pertaining to 
our subject, the writer emerges with three definite conceptions :— 

1. The Tabernacle of Moses, with its offerings, priest- 
hood, and other appointments, was a comprehensive type or 
shadow of the spiritual realities of this present era of the new 
covenant; wherein Christ, our great High Priest, has entered into 
the heavenly sanctuary, by His own blood, now to appear in the 
presence of God for us. 

2. The Tabernacle of David was a passing type, fore- 
shadowing the congregations of God’s redeemed people on 
earth during this present era, wherein the God of all the earth, 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, is visiting the Gentiles and, 
through the instrumentality of the gospel of His grace, is taking 
out of them a people for His Name. The significance of Amos’ 
prophecy is to be seen in the contrast between the two taber- 
nacles. God did not say He would build again the Tabernacle 
of Moses—which was instituted at Mount Sinai with awe- 
inspiring sights and sounds, such as never were before or since, and 
such that even Moses said, “ I exceedingly fear and quake,”—but 
would build again the Tabernacle of David, the pattern of which 
is given us in “the churches of Christ” of the New Testament. 

3. The temple of Solomon in its grandeur and magnifi- 
cence was a type of the Church of God, which Christ is now 
building for an habitation of God through the Spirit; and which 
will eventually be revealed in the perfection of its glory and 
beauty, even as it was foreseen by John, coming down from God 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband; at 
which time the seer heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, 
“* Behold, the Tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall 
be with them and be their God ” (Rev. xxi. 2, 3). 

Washington, D.C. Pup Mauro. 














THE PROTESTANT REFORMED RELIGION— 
WHAT IS IT? 


I 

Wuen Paul spoke on his own behalf before Felix he made a 
confession. It was to the effect that he worshipped the God 
of his fathers after a way which his opponents called heresy. 
He did this believing all things that are written in the Law 
and in the Prophets. What he believed was the common Faith 
of Christians and his worship was that which was to be found 
in the practice of his fellow-believers. Again when speaking 
before Agrippa he could tell of the witness which he had long 
borne to the message entrusted to him. He had borne that 
witness to small and to great, saying none other things than 
the Prophets and Moses did say should come. Moses and the 
Prophets were for him authoritative when they spoke of the 
things that the Gospel now opens up. His countrymen who 
were not believers when he met them in Rome could describe the 
Christian body of which he was one as a sect that was everywhere 
spoken against. The early New Testament Church had to run the 
gauntlet of opposition. This came from two sides. On the one side 
were the unbelieving Jews: on the other was the outside heathen 
world. The opposition of the latter could be taken for granted. 
What could be said of Paul and the early Christians may 

now be said of the Protestant Reformed Religion and its 
adherents. Paul could claim that he adhered, and that strictly, 
to the Scriptures which the Jews themselves held in their hands 
and owned to be of authority as the Word of God. So the 
Reformed Faith holds to the authority of Scripture, not only 
the Scriptures of Moses and the Prophets but the Scriptures, 
too, of the New Testament in which we have the witness and 
teaching of the Apostles. The New Testament books open up 
as the full flower does the bud what was hid in the bosom of 
the Law and the Prophets. With Christ as the final Revealer 
of God we have in the Scriptures of the two Testaments the 
full revelation that the Living God has been pleased to give of 
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Himself. This full revelation is the message from heaven that 
historical Protestantism claims to believe and to honour. And 
recognizing the Scriptures of both Testaments to be the Word 
of God it claims to bear witness to and to teach none other 
things than these Scriptures set forth. The Bible, and the 
Bible alone, is in this sense the Religion of Protestants. That 
Religion holds to the divine authority of the Scriptures which 
it regards as the very Word of God; and it professes to worship 
God according to the way in which those Scriptures teach that 
He ought to be worshipped. 

The Christians of Paul’s days were a sect that was every- 
where spoken against by the unbelieving Jews who had nothing 
good to say of them. They spoke of them as heretics and of 
their faith as a heresy. Such was the treatment meted out to 
the Christian Faith by the Jews in the times of the Apostles. 
Yet the Christians believed all that Moses and the Prophets 
taught and did not teach anything else. The Jews too, professed 
devotion to Moses and the Prophets. They claimed to regard 
their writings as the very Word of God. So far Paul and his 
Jewish adversaries had what was professedly common ground. 
The Jews, however, held alongside of the Law and the Prophets 
what they called the Tradition of the Fathers; and this, which 
they held over and above the written word, they took as the 
key to that word’s meaning. Thus they set aside the direct 
authority of what they admitted to be the Word of God in order 
to give place to the teaching that had grown up among their 
fathers and that had come down to them by word of mouth. 
This teaching our Lord and His Apostles set aside. So here 
the early Christians and unbelieving Israel joined issue. And 
because the Apostles and their followers would not yield to 
the authority of the Fathers they were spoken of as a sect which 
was a heresy. The Church of Jesus Christ had thus to meet 
with opposition from those who adhered to this oral Tradition. 

The oral Tradition which was thus accepted was looked 
upon by its adherents as the last word in authority. This 
last authoritative word is the interpretative authority. Thus 
it came about that when the Tradition of the Elders was taken 
as the key to Moses and the Prophets it set aside those Scriptures 
which Israel still in name professed to hold as the Word of 
God. Here we have a likeness to what was the case with regard 
to the unreformed Church of four hundred years ago. 
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II 


When we speak of the Protestant Reformed Religion 
we use words that have a definite place in history; and it is 
when we put them in their proper setting that we can see what 
precisely they mean. The Reformation movement was one that 
broke away from the Rabbinism of the Western organized 
Catholic Church. That Church chose to stand for the Faith 
as it had taken concrete shape under the moulding influence 
of the Fathers, the Hierarchy and the Doctors of the Mediaeval 
Schools. It stood thus for'what had come to be a very different 
thing from the Christianity of the Apostolic Age. It rested 
on mere Church authority. The appeal that the Reformers 
took when they were met with a challenge on the ground that 
they did not hold with the Fathers was away from the Fathers 
altogether. As Martin Luther put it, he appealed from the 
fathers to the grandfathers. And this appeal which was common 
to the brotherhood of the Reformers went behind the accretion 
of ages of change to the teaching of our Lord and His Apostles 
as that was to be found in the pages of Holy Writ. It took the 
Scriptures that enshrined the Apostolic witness and message 
as of final and unquestioned authority. It was an appeal from 
the words of man to the Word of God. 

In accepting, as they did, the New Testament the Reformers 
accepted also the Old; for it is easy to learn from the New Testa- 
ment books how our Lord and His Apostles treated the earlier 
Scriptures. Thus the Reformers went back to Holy Writ as 
the very record of the Word of God; and in making this appeal 
they cited authority that their opponents acknowledged to be 
divine. For however far the teaching Church of Pre-reformation 
days had got away from the teaching of the Apostles it still 
professed to hold that the New Testament Scriptures have 
come to us with the authority of the Apostles of Jesus Christ. 
The current Faith of Western Europe had followed the line 
of Church traditional teaching. And when the Reformers 
dared to go behind the teaching Church and the authority of 
the Mediaeval Tradition they were treated by their adversaries 
in precisely the same way as the Christians were in the days 
of the Apostles. They were called a sect and wherever the 
authority of Rome carried weight this sect was everywhere 
spoken against. It was called a heresy. Its advocates were 
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labelled heretics, and it was only in the teeth of the most 
strenuous opposition that it made headway. 

Thus the Reformers had to pass through the ordeal of 
just such criticism and censure as Paul and his fellows had to 
face in their own day. Yet as they-did so they could say as 
the Apostles did, that they worshipped God believing all things 
that were written in the Law and in the Prophets. And they 
might go farther and claim that they believed all things that 
were written in the Gospels and the other writings of the 
Apostles. And not only could they say that they believed 
all that the Scriptures taught, they could add with Paul that 
they said none other things than the Prophets and Moses had said 
should come. Thus at once on the negative and on the positive 
side might they make their claim. They believed all that they 
found written in the Bible and they said nothing else than it did. 

This illustrates the two sides of the teaching of the 
Reformers. Protestantism has often been described as a mere 
protest or a thing of negatives. This, of course, is a sheer 
caricature of the truth. Yet we admit at once that it had and has 
a negative side. So also has every truth. It presents a negative 
face to the lie that it confronts. Its witness, however, is in 
itself of a positive character. But the needs of the case called 
in Reformation days, and call still, for opposition to the lie 
which set the truth aside. In its own place and time a negation 
is a very good thing. If it is wanting when it is called for 
something essential is wanting. 

The truth, however, has its positive side of direct witness 
and affirmation; and it was because of the value that our 
Reformers had learned to set upon the Gospel that they were 
so zealous in their polemic of protest. They had found the 
Gospel to be the power of God unto their own salvation and 
they protested with all their might against what they looked 
upon as a mere counterfeit which was altogether another thing 
than the Gospel of Jesus Christ. They held the historic Christian 
Faith and were prepared to defend it even to death. This indeed 
in many cases was the end of their witness. They sealed their 
testimony with their blood. They loved not their lives to the 
death. For they loved more the truth that had set them free. 
And this being so their deep love for the truth had as its con- 
vinced companion a hearty hatred for the lie. It was said as 
one of our Scots Worthies was going to his death that he died 
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a true Protestant. Argyll heard this and added, “‘ Yes, and 
with a heart hatred of Popery”. The depth and the intensity 
of the conviction with which men hold the truth come out in 
the aversion that they show to its rival and enemy, the lie. 
With men of conviction such as the Reformers were it was 
little wonder that they protested so vigorously against the lie 
that burned their brethren’s bones to dust. 

When Protestantism is denounced as lacking in positive 
witness it is to be charitably hoped that those who use such 
words do so in ignorance of the facts. Though ignorance is 
not a sufficient excuse when it is easy for men to be free from 
it and to learn the truth, yet it helps to extenuate the guilt of 
those who make an ill grounded charge. They did not make 
it knowingly. In view of how accessible the facts are it is a 
disreputable device, a more controversial dodge, to accuse 
our Protestant Faith of being a thing of negatives. We acknow- 
ledge that it has a negative aspect. But a shield has two sides. 
So has the truth. And the truth of the matter remains that 
Protestantism as historically understood and as its teaching is 
embedded and set forth in the Confessions of the Reformed 
Churches is anything rather than a tissue of negatives. It 
makes its appeal to the original witnesses to the Christian 
facts and the authentic teachers of the Christian Faith. This is 
surely positive enough. 

Ill 


If we are then to describe the Faith of our Reformers 
we may begin with this first fact. It was Christian. It was this 
for it took its place at the feet of the Apostles. And as it heard 
their Lord speaking through them it said in effect, “‘I will hear 
what the Lord will speak. Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.” 
Those who held this Faith believed with the heart what Holy 
Scripture has to say throughout its whole extent from first to last. 

This first fundamental being as it is, we might add that 
such a Christian Faith is the truest Catholicity. For the true 
Catholicity embraces the whole truth of the word as the true 
Catholic Church includes all that in every place call on the 
name of Christ Jesus the Lord. It may be looked upon as a 
paradox to claim that Protestant teaching was and is the true 
Catholic Faith. Because it was so truly and as pervasively 
Christian this held good in regard to it. And it is the true 
universal Faith of the Church of God just because it was so 
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comprehensive. For the perfect Christian creed embraces all 
the truth and leaves out nothing. It was not the fashion that 
found favour with the Reformers that he who believed least 
should be held in the highest esteem. Nay, there was no element 
of Apostolic truth that entered into the attainments in doctrine 
of the Church of former days with which they had a quarrel. 
Their controversy was with a type of things that masqueraded 
as Catholic while it was not Christian. Some, indeed, of our 
Reformed writers used to speak of their own side as the Catholics 
or the true Catholics while they called their opponents the 
Romanists or the Papists. They prized the word Catholic, 
grudged it to their adversaries and were well assured they 
were themselves the Catholics. 

There is another adjective which is applied to the Faith 
that the opponents of Protestantism lay claim to as though it 
were their own. They boast of holding Primitive doctrine or 
the Primitive Faith. This word, however, belongs not to them 
but to us. We who hold the Faith of our Reformers in doing 
so hold the Primitive Faith of the Christian Church. For we 
believe all that the Word teaches and we say in the matter 
of Christian profession none other things than those that stand 
on record in the pages of Holy Writ. We hold it to the full. 

There is still another word that is abused in this con- 
nection by the question-begging terms that Rome and its train 
of Pseudo-Catholics employ. They boast of the Apostolic 
purity of their Faith. No Faith can be holy or purely Apostolical 
that diverges from the witness and the teaching of the word 
of the Apostles as that of Rome has done. The Reformers, on 
the other hand, as they took their place at the footstool of 
the fully qualified and the final teachers of the Church held the 
true Apostolical Faith. Thus we see that what is really the 
property of historical Protestantism has been wrongly filched 
from it and made use of to command the claims put forward 
by men who are not prepared to abide by the standard given 
us in Holy Writ. That is the standard by which we may learn 
what is the pure and primitive, the Catholic and Apostolical 
Faith of the Church of Jesus Christ. The Religion of the 
Reformers was in an eminent degree the believing and loyal 
acceptance of the full Evangelical verity. For that verity is 
exhibited for all ages in the message and witness of the Holy 
Bible. This Religion is positive in its Faith and in its profession 
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and in its fruits. It is negative in its protest against the lie 
and error and in its polemic as it controverts them. 

We have seen what the Reformation Rule of Faith is. 
It heartily accepts the Holy Scriptures as being what they 
profess to be and as being what historical Christianity accepts 
them as being. It treats the books of the New Testament as 
in witness and in teaching the abiding ministry of the Apostles 
of the Lord. With this Faith it has to contend against specific 
unbelief in every form. Its attitude to the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament it has learned to take because it accepts them 
as our Lord and His Apostles evidently did. To quarrel with 
it on this subject is to put oneself outside the pale of the Christian 
Confession. As to the Scriptures which it thus holds to be the 
Word of God it recognises that it is not only men’s privilege 
but their duty to read, study, believe and obey them. Thus 
only can they treat them worthily as the Word of God. 

The Reformed Protestant Religion thus stands for the 
right and the duty of exercising our individual judgement as 
to what the Scriptures teach. At this point there is a curious 
attitude adopted towards private judgement on the part of its 
Roman critics. They maintain that it is obligatory on man to 
receive as final the teaching of their Church as to what the 
Doctrine of Scripture is. This they can do as rational beings 
only when they have exercised their judgement by way of 
deciding to give it up and to be at the beck and call of the 
official Church. At the same time in regard to the teaching of 
the Church they assume that, unless ignorance be taken to be 
the mother of devotion, the judgement of her children is to 
be exercised in receiving what she teaches, however much they 
may shut their eyes to what the Scriptures say. ‘‘ Shut your 
eyes and open your mouth and see what the King will give 
you ” may do well enough when children play with one another. 
It can hardly be spoken of as wisdom for men. 

If early Christianity had to meet the oppositions of the 
Synagogue and of the heathen world our Protestant Reformed 
Faith is in an analogous position. It has its conflict with the 
Pharisees of Rome and with the Sadducees of Unbelief. Thus 
it has to keep up a fight on at least two fronts. On the one 
it maintains its warfare with Rome in her doctrine as to the 
way of life. On the other it contends with Infidels for the very 
truth of the Gospel itself. 
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In regard to the way of life a battle has to be fought in 
opposing the teaching of Rome as to her sacramental principles. 
Our Reformers insisted that the Sacraments are of saving good 
only to believers. Rome looks on what she calls the Sacraments 
of the New Law as effective in themselves unless a man puts 
an obstacle in the way of their achieving the end for which 
they have been instituted. Our fathers were called on also to 
withstand not only the perversion of which the Roman Church 
is guilty in the use it makes of the word Justification but also 
the confusion of which it is guilty as to the ground and method 
of a sinner’s acceptance with God. The Justification of the sinner 
by faith alone stands in opposition to Justification by sacraments 
and works of creature merit wrought by man himself. 

The watchword of the first Reformers was Justification 
by faith alone. When Rome opposes this watchword and 
insists on the need of good works of personal merit, she forgets 
that important as we Protestants regard free Justification to 
be, we do not fall into the error of thinking or teaching that 
Justification is all the salvation that a man needs. It is, we 
hold, faith alone that justifies, but the faith that justifies is not 
alone. It is ever attended with the whole train of graces that 
are the fruit and the evidence of the new birth. Of these each 
has its own place. But none of the other graces receives the 
righteousness of God which is of faith and upon faith. It is 
the special function of saving faith to receive and rest upon 
Jesus Christ, the end of the Law for righteousness as He is 
set before us in the Gospel. It takes Him as the Lord our 
righteousness and by it we become the righteousness of God 
in Him. What He is to us we are in Him. Thus in opposing 
the tangle of Roman confusion in regard to the Justification 
of a sinful man the Reformed Faith sets forth Heaven’s easy, 
artless, unencumbered plan. In so doing it bears witness to 
the exclusive Priestly work of Christ and to the terms on which 
man may enjoy the salvation and life everlasting that He has 
won. It strips the sinner of his rags that it may clothe him in 
the righteousness of God and he may thus stand accepted 
before God in his Lord as the righteousness of God to him. 


IV 


In maintaining this teaching, the Apostolic Faith as to 
how we can come to have our sins forgiven and reach peace 
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with God our Protestant Reformed Faith sets open before us 
the way of approach to God with acceptance. It finds room 
for no other Priestly Mediator between the sinner and God 
but the one that God has designated and provided and revealed. 
In so doing it lays stress on the common and universal priest- 
hood of all believers in Christ. Thus it finds no room for an 
official priesthood to come between God and the rank and file 
of His people on earth. With the opening up of this Gospel 
teaching it is easy to see what an upheaval there was of the 
Mediaeval order of things. The organized visible Church 
had come to be ossified into a close hierarchy who were its 
officers and framework with a depressed constituency who were 
dependent for the mediation of every blessing on the official 
ordained priesthood. The Rabbinism which had come before the 
days of the Apostles to lord it over the Church in Israel arose again 
in the Christian Church. With its traditional doctrine it took the 
form of a hierarchy that claimed mediatorial special functions alike 
as authoritative teachers and as sacrificing priests. With its rise it 
blocked the way of life and the channel of gracious salvation. 
History has a way of repeating itself. It virtually describes 
the old orbit over again. So we find in the professing Christian 
Church that just such a tendency showed itself at work as we 
find in Judaism of old. While the writings of the Apostles 
as we have them in the New Testament Scriptures are still 
acknowledged to be their work and to be entitled to be looked 
upon as documents of authority a tradition that has grown up 
in past ages has come to be regarded as an authoritative exhibition 
of the Faith of the Church. As such it is treated as though it 
held the key to the understanding of the Apostolic writings 
and as the last word it is the controlling word. The teaching 
Church which has this key is regarded as infallible. So the 
key may set aside the message which it proposes to guard and 
to expound. Thus in the organized Catholicism of the Western 
Church the development of doctrine which has been handed down 
from the Fathers has supplanted the verity of the plain Apostolic 
message. Thus what happened of old in Israel has happened 
again. Moses and the Prophets were outwardly honoured yet their 
teaching authority was undermined. So with Christ and His 
Apostles. The New Testamentrecords are admitted to be the Word 
of God yet the traditions of man have got such a plea as to set aside 
the simplicity and the freeness of the message of the Gospel. 
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The process of change which at last issued in a revolution 
began at an early date. There was a warning given to the Church 
at Philippi to beware of the Concision. There were teachers 
abroad who were mangling the Gospel. They laid a stress on 
Israel and their position and the need and value of circumcision 
which came to this, that as the Christ was the Hope of Israel 
the outside world must become members of the commonwealth 
of Israel that they might share in the Saviour of Israel. 

On the scheme of these Judaisers it was not enough for 
the heathen that they should repent and believe on the Son of 
God. For with them He is not the one Mediator between 
God and the World. Israel was a second mediator and the 
heathen must become Jews or they should not share in the 
Saviour or in the salvation of Israel. Their plan of things was 
that the Church in the world was to be a great Church extension 
scheme for Israel. This leaven which was not content with 
one Mediator did not cease to work. It made membership of 
an outward body essential to an interest in the Christian hope. 
And this leaven of the Concision came to the height of its 
achievement in the exclusive claims that the Church of Rome 
puts forward. With her the Church has become a second 
mediator and the admission of a second makes it possible and 
even easy to bring in any number more. Along this line another 
gospel or one of a different kind that is not a Gospel at all 
has come to take the place of the Gospel which was of God 
about Christ and was proclaimed by the Apostles. 

It was the reception by the Galatians of a gospel of the 
concision which was no Gospel at all but brought them under 
the Law of works, for every one of them that was circumcised 
had become a debtor to do the whole Law and so had fallen 
away from a salvation that was of grace, it was this falling away 
that called forth Paul’s Epistle whose message gave the battle 
cry of the Reformation. From that Epistle and the Epistle 
to the Romans a revived Church learned Law and Gospel. 
And as they learned their lesson the Reformers cast away the 
whole yoke and load of Mediaeval Church teaching and 
ordinances which had usurped the place of the Gospel and had 
brought bondage in their train. There was thus on their part 
a return to the serious godliness and the bright hopefulness 
of the Christianity of truly primitive times. Such was the outcome 
of the Reformers’ protest against the Pharisaism of Rome. 
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The revolt at the Reformation against the leaven of the 
Pharisees which met with such success was not the result of 
giving place to the leaven of the Sadducees. It proceeded on 
the ground of a cordial acceptance of the divine authority of 
Holy Scripture. It had no quarrel with the supernatural. Nay, 
its faith embraced without question or reserve or ambiguity 
the truth of the Gospel which tells of the coming of God’s own 
Son as Saviour, of His dying the accursed death of the Cross, 
of His triumphant resurrection from the dead and of the 
hope of His glorious appearing. It told of a truly supernatural 
salvation that is pervasively divine through and through. It 
is of God in its origin, in its nature, and in its working. So 
the protest of historical Protestantism had no place for the 
kind of teaching that exalts reason at the expense of revelation. 
It would not recognize human reason as either the source of 
authority or as its final norm. Nay, it looked upon the highest 
function of man’s reason as being its humble recognition: of 
the voice of the Supreme Reason as that voice is to be heard 
uttering the oracles of God. Thus our Reformers had no room 
for the Socinian denial of the mystery of godliness and the 
mystery of the atonement. Nor had they anything in common 
in their doctrine of reason with the full-blown Rationalism that 
took up the succession of the earlier Socinians and carried 
out their Sadducean teaching to the even greater extremes of 
modern and contemporary unbelief. They had no thought of 
playing fast and loose with the truth or the integrity or the 
direct divine authority of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Historically our Reformers were more in the succession of 
that strain of witness which was true to the teaching of Augustine 
in regard to the doctrines of grace. This was the common teach- 
ing of the Reforming movement in its earlier phases. In the 
course of its contendings the truth of these doctrines was brought 
out more clearly and fully than in any previous age of the Church 
since the days of the Apostles. The Lutheran Churches when 
they gave way to a co-operative doctrine of Synergism broke 
away from the consensus of the first Reformers. In this respect 
the Reformed as distinct from the Lutheran Confessions pre- 
served the witness to the thorough supernaturalism of a gracious 
salvation. Their teaching in this respect comes out as surely 
in the Anglican Articles as in the Canons of Dort or the 
Westminster Confession. The Synod of Dort indeed, as an 
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almost Ecumenical Council of the Reformed world when it 
condemned Arminianism, made unmistakable the Anti-Pelagian 
witness that was borne by the Reformed Churches. They 
preserved what had through the dark ages been the kernel 
of the teaching of those who walked in the steps of the Doctor 
of grace. In doing so they served themselves heirs to the 
Evangelical as distinct from the Hierarchical tradition of the 
Christian Ages. For they would not hold to the autonomy of 
the will of man to the prejudices of the holy sovereignty of 
God. In thus standing fast by the Doctrine of Grace the 
Reformed Confessions present the Apostolic and Evangelical 
Faith in its fullest exhibition and in its purest expression. 

There has been no end to the travesties and perversions 
of the principle of Protestantism. It is easy, however, for those 
that care to find the truth in regard to it to learn what that 
truth is. Let them only look into the Confessions in which 
the Reformed Churches set forth their Faith. That Faith has 
borne fruit. And if men are willing to judge a tree by its fruits 
they may see in the orderly living and the national prosperity 
that have gone in the train of the Reformation so much of 
its outcome; and from this they may form an estimate of the 
high spiritual and ethical character of the Faith that has pro- 
duced results of such a kind. And they are only a by-product. 
The direct fruit of the Reformed Faith is to be seen in renewed 
lives and in a literature that embodies the record of such spiritual, 
godly, fruitful living. It has let in the light. For Protestantism 
does not hold that ignorance is the mother of devotion. There 
are things that shun the light of day. It is looked upon as their 
enemy for it exposes them. They flourish most in a dim religious 
light and for them the dimmer it is the more it is welcome. 
These things may speak of the light of day as the garish day. 
They prefer to be seen in a less revealing light. The Reformed 
Faith reverences mysteries that are mysteries indeed. It believes 
in a God that it can trust in the dark. It believes in a God 
whom it can honour as King. For it holds that He is King, 
being all that He is in His uncreated perfection. And when 
they find His footsteps past finding out they can rest in the 
confidence that just and true are the ways of Him who is the 
King of Saints. 


Edinburgh. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. DIRECTORY OR 
FORMULA? 


I 


Ir is an old question whether the Lord’s Prayer was originally 
given as a directory indicating what the substance of Christian 
prayer ought to be or as a formula intended for invariable 
repetition word for word by Christian worshippers in Church. 
Those who believe that we have here an unreal alternative— 
which is certainly among the most intellectually irritating things 
in the realm of thought—will find little interest in the question 
and will be content to accept the view that the Lord’s Prayer 
was given as both a directory and a formula. Others will realize 
that the practical importance of the question is two-fold: on 
the one hand if the Prayer be regarded exclusively as a pattern 
or directory for prayer in the public worship of God it cannot 
be appealed to by those who would question the superior 
value which the New Testament assigns to extempore prayer; 
on the other hand, if the Prayer is regarded as definitely a 
formula which is to be used liturgically in public worship, 
there is the possible danger that it may be regarded as a 
“‘ Paternoster”” in the Romish usage, namely, as a prayer 
which has efficacy solely because it is repeated so many times, 
In the latter case, those who are greatly enamoured of liturgical 
worship may assert that here we have the beginning and “ raison 
d’étre”’ of a Liturgy, whether optional or compulsory. 

Such an assertion has actually been made by a writer 
when referring to the Westminster Directory for the Public 
worship of God. Now as is well known, that Directory “ re- 
commends” that the Lord’s Prayer be used in the prayers of 
the Church and the Larger Catechism very cautiously says 
that “it may be used as a prayer, so that it be done with 
understanding faith, reverence and other graces necessary to 
the right performance of prayer” (Question 187). The preface 
to the Directory indicates a great antipathy to liturgical worship 
but it seems clear that from this “ permissive use” of the 
426 
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Lord’s Prayer in public worship the unwarranted assertion, 
mentioned above, has been made, namely that “ the Directory 
concedes the liturgical idea” (Hitchcock)—surely a strange 
statement even though we must admit that the Directory is 
referring particularly to the Anglican Liturgy. As to the place 
of the Lord’s Prayer in that liturgy, Alford’s comment on 
Matthew vi. 7. is worth noting: “ what is forbidden in this 
verse is not much praying, for our Lord Himself passed whole 
nights in prayer; not praying in the same words for this He 
did in the very intensity of His agony at Gethsemane; but 
making number and length a point of observance and imagining 
that prayer will be heard not because it is the genuine expression 
of the desire of faith, but because it is of such a length and 
has been such a number of times repeated. The repetitions of 
Ave Marias and Paternosters in the Romish Church, as practised 
by the Romanists, are in direct violation of this precept ; the 
number of repetitions being prescribed and the efficacy of the 
performance made to depend upon it. But the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Liturgy of the Church of England is not a 
violation of it, nor that of the Kyrie Eleison, because it is not 
the number of these which is the object, but each has its 
appropriate place and reason in that which is pre-eminently a 
reasonable service. Our Lord was denouncing a Fewish error. 
Lightfoot quotes from the rabbinical writings, “omnis qui 
multiplicat orationem, auditur.” 


II 
Tue Lorp’s Prayer AND THE LiturGIcAL IDEA 


It may be said that the “ command” which is prefixed 
to the Lord’s Prayer gives to it the force of an institution. We 
shall examine that claim later as also the assertion that the 
Prayer was itself largely composed out of existing Jewish 
liturgical forms. But at the moment let us assume the claim 
to be correct and even concede that the Prayer was actually 
given as a Formula for repetition in public worship. What 
follows? Clearly this, that the design of the Lord in giving 
the Prayer was not only that the disciples should know what 
things to pray for and have in mind the Prayer as that to which 
their own prayers should be reducible but that they should 
always repeat it, as it were, to consecrate their own prayers. 
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Far from this favouring the Liturgical idea it is one of the 
most powerful objections to it that could possibly be offered: 
the reader will, I think, realize that on thinking the matter 
over so I need not enlarge on it here. I will ask and answer 
the question, “ Is it allowable to assume that the Lord’s Prayer 
was meant to be used as a formula in Christian public worship 
after the Ascension of Christ?” In attempting to answer that 
question the liturgists betray the weakness of their case, and 
usually dismiss it as quite irrelevant, though as a matter of 
fact it is the crux of the whole question. I am well aware that 
the answer which I give here is an old one and that it has been 
scornfully dismissed by so great a scholar as Tholuck, who 
calls it “‘ the highly absurd view of Moller” who, inter alia, 
contended that the Prayer was given to the disciples as ‘“‘an 
Interim Prayer until the time when, by the Spirit, they should 
be taught to pray”. Tholuck’s opinion of this theory was 
probably coloured by his own ecclesiastical connection but 
that there is much more in the theory than he deigns to suggest 
is plain from the fact that so sagacious a scholar as Owen has 
an analogous one. 

What was the condition and position of the disciples when 
the Prayer was originally given? According to Luke (who 
gives us what is probably the original form of the Prayer) Jesus 
went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, as His custom was, 
and He read from the book of Isaiah and then taught the 
people (Chapter iv, verse 16). He proclaimed the Gospel 
while observing the Jewish manner of worshipping God and 
He had not yet ascended to His Father nor had the disciples 
received the gift of the Spirit which He later promised would 
be bestowed on them while they remained in Jerusalem after 
His ascension. Moreover there are indications in the New 
Testament that the worship of the Christian Church was meant 
to be different from the worship of the Jewish Church, that 
it was to be a Church as free as her Lord desired from super- 
fluous rites and ceremonies and set forms. “ Believe me the 
time is coming when you will worship the Father neither in 
this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem . . . but a time is coming 
—indeed it has already come—when the true worshippers 
will worship the Father in spirit and truth” (John iv. 21, 23). 
Accordingly, the Lord’s Prayer, assuming it to have been 
prescribed as a formula, was given for the disciples’ use at that 
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time and was intended for their private devotion. The word 
“ye” in Matthew vi. 9 is emphatic. The Prayer occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament (except in Luke and Matthew) and 
there is nothing to indicate that it was repeated by the Apostles 
when conducting public worship. It is impossible, therefore, 
to prove that it was meant to be carried forward into the post- 
Pentecostal period for use as a formula in worship. On the 
contrary, as the Apostles received spiritual gifts from on high 
markedly in addition to those already possessed by them, 
there was less need for them to use any set-form of prayer. 
The Lord's Prayer, therefore, concedes nothing to the liturgical 
idea. 


Ill 


Tue Two Versions oF THE Lorp’s PRAYER 
Matthew vi. 9. Luke ii. 1. 


Luke’s version is regarded by many as decidedly against 
the view that the Prayer was used liturgically at the time the 
Gospels were written, while Matthew’s version is said to 
favour the claim that it was a formula of prayer. Meyer says, 
“the peculiar and abridged form in Luke is a proof that the 
apostolic church did not use the Lord’s Prayer as a form”’. 
Meyer seems right in this conclusion because, following Gries- 
bach’s first canon of textual criticism (‘‘ brevior lectio praeferenda 
verbosiori ”) Luke’s version is clearly more original. Tregelles 
ascribes the addition of the Doxology in Matthew’s version 
to liturgical influence. As to the possible suggestion that 
Luke’s omissions of three clauses appearing in Matthew may 
be simply due to an accident, Hammond’s comment is worth 
noticing: “it is pertinent to observe that an omission so 
strongly attested as this is, of three important clauses in a 
formulary so well known and cherished as the Lord’s Prayer, is 
utterly inexplicable on the hypothesis that Matthew’s form is 
the only genuine one. We can easily understand the importation 
of the clauses, either from another Gospel or from some well- 
known liturgical formula, into a less familiar and seemingly 
abridged form, like that of Luke; dust neither accident nor intention 
can adequately account for such clear evidence as there is in 
favour of so large an omission if Luke’s Gospel had originally 
contained the clauses in question.” 

Comparing the two versions, Professor J. A. Findlay 
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notes that Luke’s version is in prose and that Matthew’s is 
rhythmical and in form probably that of the primitive church 
liturgy. But except for a highly speculative effort by Jessop 
(see Expositor, Third Series, volumes ix and x) no one has 
ever “established” the existence of any “ primitive church 
liturgy”! Principal A. J. Grieve notes that much of the Prayer 
is paralleled in the Old Testament and later Jewish writings, 
e.g. the Shemoneh-Esreh or Eighteen (benedictions), the 
Kaddish furnishing close parallels. He concludes that ‘ Jesus 
gives it as a model and not as a formula”. Alford states that 
there is very slender proof for the assertion that the prayer was 
largely taken from existing Jewish formulae and notes the 
paucity and generality of the parallels mentioned by Lightfoot. 
In considering the question as to the use of the Prayer, Tholuck, 
in his great commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, notes 
Grotius’s interpretation of otrws as “in hunc sensum” but 
thinks that the words being expressly given the conclusion 
is inevitable that they ought to be recited, especially as where 
this strictness is not intended the expression will uniformly 
be found to be modified as perhaps by a otrw rws. He writes 
“that in the present case, however, the very words are meant 
to be given, is plain, partly from Luke ii. 2—érav rpoceixnabe 
Aéyere and partly from the antithesis. Had Christ designed 
merely to give the substance of Christian prayers, this would 
have afforded a very indirect antithesis to the odvAoyia 
and Barrodoyia. A direct antithesis arises only when He 
shows how they might in prayer be brief in words and yet rich 
in matter, and this having been His intention it behoved Him 
to specify the words. Wolzogen, who could not reconcile 
himself at all to the thought of Christ’s intending here to 
prescribe a formula, requires that ovrws ov shall not be at 
all understood as contrast to what goes before.” 

That Tholuck was somewhat unconvinced even by his 
own arguments seems clear from his closing comment and 
his reference to entirely subjective worship. “‘ We cannot 
even prove what we now witness, viz., that no general assemblage 
of Christians can or should take place without the Lord’s 
Prayer being said. For neither in the Acts of the Apostles, 
nor in any other writers prior to the third century do we find 
that it was used as a formula in divine worship.” (But, say the 
liturgists triumphantly, we know better now—the Didache 
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has come to the light of day! We shall see presently the value 
of the Didache on this question.) “‘ The Protestant Church 
adopted the Lord’s Prayer as a standing form in public worship 
and met with opposition solely from the Anabaptists, from a 
sect of eccentric Puritans and from the Quakers, parties who 
in general reduce the whole service to the subjective state of 
feeling in the congregation at the time, and consequently will 
not tolerate in it any permanent objective element.” One may 
wish that Tholuck had troubled to define for us his terms 
“ subjective” and “ objective” but perhaps it does not matter 
since presumably we are asked to regard Owen as an “ eccentric 
Puritan”. Alford, conscious of the weakness of the argument 
in favour of regarding the Prayer as a formula, closes with a 
question which is decidedly difficult to answer—* If the Apostolic 
Church did not use the Lord’s Prayer as a form, when did its 
use begin which we find in every known liturgy?” Perhaps that 
is more a begging of the question than a simple question. Who 
would not expect to find the Lord’s Prayer in every known 
Liturgy? Liturgies are generally compiled by those who favour 
them and who, without troubling to examine the question from 
the viewpoint of the evidence, decide that the Lord’s Prayer is 
and was meant as a formula. I hope that continued thought on 
the subject of liturgical worship may render liturgists a little 
more conscious of the insecurity of their claims on its behalf. 


IV 
Tue Use or THE Lorp’s Prayer iN THE Earty CourcH 


It is significant that the Prayer is not found nor referred to 
in the Acts of the Apostles or in the Epistles. No one can deny 
that the Apostles attended to the unity of the churches and to 
the “‘ seemliness and order” of the worship, but they make no 
mention whatever of any liturgy nor do they suggest that any 
such thing is necessary for obtaining an orderly worship accept- 
able to God. There is little reason to suppose that absolute 
uniformity was observed in worship in all congregations: it 
sufficed that the essentials of worship—the institutions of Christ 
—were observed. The free, spontaneous worship of those times 
permitted only of the simplest order: ritual in the sense of elabo- 
rate rites ceremonies and the programme of the Liturgy there 
was none. Elaboration belongs to a much later time. The 
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Apostle Paul was concerned lest the Corinthians’ thoughts 
might be perverted from their simplicity and their fidelity to 
Christ (II Chapter, xi. 3)- Free prayer is everywhere the manner 
of worship and there is no shadow of a suggestion that the 

“‘ipsissima verba” of set forms were to be repeated. Jesus 
instructed the Twelve to preach, saying, “the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand”. and they obeyed but did not thereby con- 
clude that every sermon preached by them had necessarily to 
begin or end with these words. In regard to the Lord’s Prayer, 
the late Professor J. E. MacFadyen has written: “ It is not in 
the least probable that He intended to bind this prayer upon His 
disciples. He imparted a spirit, He did not impose a law—as 
little in prayer as in any other exercise of religion; and we cannot 
suppose that He prescribed a prayer. That was not His way. 
The prayer is a model incomparable and inimitable; and because 
inimitable nothing is more natural than that it should have fallen 
into regular use. The Didache already prescribes its repetition 
three times a day. But it is essentially a model: its object was to 
present the ideal of prayer.” (Prayers of the Bible, page 132.) 
The Didache is tentatively dated about a.p. 100 but apart from 
the question of its authenticity, which cannot be considered 
here, it is admittedly a highly unreliable document so far as 
doctrine is concerned. Thus Jessop says that “ no one could 
dream of claiming for it any authority as a recognized summary 
of Christian doctrine. . . . The curious Liturgical Fragments in 
the ninth and tenth chapters go some way to prove that these 
forms of prayer were usual and indeed well established.” One 
wonders why he does not refer to Chapter VIII which contains the 
Lord’s Prayer (op. cit., X, page 421). Did space permit it would 
be interesting to review the evidence in the writings of the ante- 
Nicene Christian writers but, of course, no one will attach much 
importance to works now recognized as not authentic but as 
tendentious such as the so-called ‘“‘ Apostolic Constitutions ” 
and “ Liturgies of Mark and James.” It must suffice to say 
that the evidence does not warrant the opinion that the Lord’s 
Prayer was in constant use during the first three centuries: it was 
sometimes used but the whole spirit, teaching, evidence, and 
example of the early authors are very definitely against liturgical 
worship. 
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V 


Is tHe Lorp’s Prayer a Formuta? 


Everything points to a negative answer to this question 
but perhaps it would be well to regard it as a formula and not 
merely as a directory? That is a question which will be 
answered differently by different types of worshippers but 
provided no superstitious or mechanical view of the Prayer is 
entertained or suggested, and provided it be repeated with 
reverence and not “chanted” in staccato-like fashion nor 
mumbled with rapid incoherence, then it may be used as a prayer 
as the Directory of Worship suggests and recommends, But 
hear James Fisher in his interesting amplified version (1835) of 
the Shorter Catechism, on the inexpediency of using other set 
forms of prayer. 


“ Question. May none at any rate use set forms, however sound? 

“ Answer. If set forms are sound, or agreeable to the will of God, they may 
be used by children, or such as are weak in knowledge, till they acquire some 
insight in the principles of religion, and then they ought to be laid aside and 
extemporary prayer practised and improved. 

“ Question. But may not they who are weak in knowledge read sound forms 
as their prayers to God? 

“ Answer. No; they ought to repeat them because the committing them to 
memory will tend to imprint the matter of them more deeply on the mind than 
the bare reading can possibly do; besides there is not the least shadow of an example 
in Scripture for reading prayers to God om any account whatsoever. 

“* Question. Why is the continued practice of set forms unwarrantable ? 

“* Answer. Because the case and circumstance of the Church in general, and 
every member thereof in particular, is so exceeding various, that it is impossible 
any set form can correspond thereunto. Moreover, the continued practice of a 
set form, as it is encouraging to sloth, so it is an overlooking the aid of the Spirit, 
whose office it is to help our infirmities when ‘ we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought’ (Rom. viii. 28).” 


In prayer we should preserve the simplicity of the child 
—like spirit for “‘ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein ” (Mark x. 15). 
But along with that and in no way contrary to it let us remember 
the Apostle Paul’s advice and confession, “ Brethren be not 
children in understanding . . . in understanding be men (1 Cor. 
xiv. 20). When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man I 
put away childish things ” (1 Cor. xiii. 11). An easy dependence 
on liturgies seems to some of us rather childish. 
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VI 
NotTaBLE COMMENTS ON THE Lorp’s PRAYER 


“‘ Christ did not command the words to be recited but that 
we should take the materials of our prayers hence” (Grotius). 

“The Son of God did not determine the exact words 
that were to be used so that from that form which He dedicated 
it would be unlawful to depart but rather wished so to direct 
and regulate our desires, that they should not wander beyond 
these boundaries; whence we infer that the rule of praying 
rightly which He has given us consists not in words but in 
things” (Calvin). Matthew Henry’s comment is also inter- 
esting. Professor Binnie draws attention to the fact that the 
Doxology was probably added to the original form of the 
prayer after the death of the Apostles to make it serve for a 
complete form. ‘“‘ There is not the faintest trace of the Lord’s 
Prayer having ever been employed as a fixed liturgical form 
in the churches of the first century ” (The Church, page 85). 


ConcLusION 

Whatever our conclusion after considering the question 
raised in this article, we shall all do well to pay due heed to the 
wise comment in regard to the controversy, which is to be 
found in a Theological Dictionary of 1845: “‘ That great zeal 
which is to be found in some Christians either for or against 
it (that is, the liturgical use of the Lord’s Prayer) is to be 
lamented as a weakness; and it will become us to do all that we 
can to promote on each side more moderate sentiments con- 
cerning the use of it.” Amen! 

Tuomas M. Donn. 

Rosehall, Scotland. 














THE CHURCH’S WITNESS FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND VALUES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS? 


Aur der vom 23. bis 29. Juni d. J. in Montreal in Kanada 
stattfindenden Weltkonferenz der reformierten Kirchen soll 
u.a. tiber ,, Das Zeugnis der Kirche fur Menschenrechte 
und -werte im Gemeinschaftsleben “ein Referat gehalten werden. 
Es ist uns noch unbekannt, was der Referent dazu sagen wird, 
obwohl die Formulierung des Themas schon etwas verdachtig 
ist. Jedenfalls erlauben wir uns, zu diesem Thema einen 
kleinen Beitrag zu liefern, um an der fiir die reformierten 
Kirchen so bedeutungsvollen Konferenz wenigstens ein wenig 
mitzuarbeiten. Der Beitrag erfolgt der Ktirze halber in Form 
von Thesen. 
I 

1. Menschenrechte und -werte sind Ideen des zwar von 
Gott geschaffenen, aber im Widerspruch zu Gott lebenden 
Menschen. 

2. Durch diese Ideen versucht der Mensch, sein und 
seiner Mitmenschen Leben zu gestalten und zu sichern. 

3. Bei diesem Versuch unterliegt der Mensch standig 
der Gefahr, von seiner wirklichen Lage als Stinder zu abstrah- 
ieren. Bei dem Versuch, sein Leben zu gestalten und zu sichern, 
umgibt er die Ideen der Menschenrechte und -werte mit einer 
Wiirde, die ihnen nicht zukommt. Er vergiszt einerseits, dasz 
die Ideen von ihm selbst, das ist von dem Siinder, gesetzt sind, 
und andererseits, dasz er ein Leben, das im Widerspruch zu 
Gott gelebt wird, gestaltet und sichert. 

4. So erscheinen ihm selbst und anderen schlieszlich die 
vom Menschen gesetzten Ideen als gut, voilkommen, unver- 
anderlich und ewig. Der Mensch umkleidet seine menschlichen 
Ideen mit géttlicher Wiirde. Der Mensch setzt sich selbst an 
die Stelle Gottes. 

5. Im Kampf fiir seine Menschenrechte und -werte hat 
der Mensch Jesus Christus ans Kreuz geschlagen. 

1 Das Zeugnis de Kirche fiir Menschenrechte und Werke im Gemeinschaftsleben. 
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6. Diese Kreuzigung des Sohnes Gottes wiederholt sich 
tiberall dort, wo fiir Menschenrechte und -werte gekampft 
wird, 

II 

1. Das Zeugnis der Kirche ist Jesus Christus. Die Kirche 
hat nur den einen Auftrag, Jesus Christus zu bezeugen. 

2. Durch das Zeugnis von Jesus Christus, dem Gekreuz- 
igten und Auferstandenen, wird dem Menschen bezeugt, 
dasz nicht er der Herr, der Gestalter und Schiitzer seines und 
seiner Mitmenschen Leben ist, sondern Jesus Christus. 

3. Durch das Zeugnis der Kirche wird der Mensch 
standig an seine wirkliche Lage als Siinder erinnert. Die Kirche 
bezeugt dem Menschen, dasz er alles, was er denkt, redet 
und tut, als Siinder denkt, redet und tut, als Siinder, fiir den 
Jesus Christus hat sterben muffen. 

4. So wird dem Menschen bezeugt, dasz allein Gott, 
seine Gedanken, sein Wort und seine Tat gut, vollkommen, 
unveranderlich und ewig sind. Der Mensch wird seiner Herrli- 
chkeit, mit der er sich standig umgibt, entkleidet und an den ihm 
gebithrenden Platz, den Platz des Siinders, zuriickgewiesen. 

5. Indem die Kirche bezeugt, dasz Jesus Christus von 
den Menschen ans Kreus geschlagen worden ist, verkiindigt 
sie Gottes Gericht tiber die Menschen. 

6. Indem die Kirche bezeugt, dasz an der Kreuzigung Jesu 
Christi kein Mensch unbeteiligt, dasz Jesus Christus standig vom 
Menschen gekreuzigt wird, verkiindigt sie, dasz kein Mensch 
durch irgendwelche Gedanken, Worte oder Taten dem Gericht 
Gottes entflichen kann. 

Ill 


1. Indem die Kirche Jesus Christus bezeugt, bezeugt 
sie alles, was zu bezeugen ist. Durch das Zeugnis von Jesus 
Christus nimmt sie zur ganzen Welt und zu allem, was in ihr 
geschieht, Stellung. 

2. Durch das Zeugnis von Jesus Christus, dem Gekreuz- 
igten und Auferstandenen, wird dem Menschen bezeugt, 
dasz Gott dem in dem Versuch, sein Leben selbst zu gestalten 
und zu sichern, begriffenen Menschen begegnet. 

3. Durch das Zeugnis der Kirche wird dem Siinder 
Vergebung verkiindigt. Die Kirche bezeugt, dasz Jesus 
Christus fiir den Stinder gestorben ist und all sein siindiges 
Denken, Reden und Tun mit seiner Gnade bedeckt. 
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4. So wird dem Menschen bezeugt, dasz er mit seinem 
siindigen Denken, Reden und Tun unter der Geduld des guten 
Gottes steht, der in Jesus Christus dieser Welt ein Ende gesetzt 
und sein Reich angefangen hat. 

5. Durch den gekreuzigten. Christus widerfahrt dem 
Menschen Heil. 

IV 

1. Da die Kirche einzig und allein ,, fiir “ Jesus Christus 
Zeugnis ablegt, kann sie nicht auch ,, fiir “‘ Menschenrechte 
und -werte zeugen. Das ist die Stellungnahme der Kirche zu 
allen Menschenrechten und -werten dasz sie einzig und allein 
fiir Jesus Christus Stellung nimmt. 

2. Durch dieses Zeugnis der Kirche fir Jesus Christus 
wird alles Zeugnis der Menschen fiir Menschenrechte und 
-werte in Frage gestellt. 

3. Durch das Zeugnis der Kirche fiir Jesus Christus wird 
alles Zeugnis der Menschen fiir Menschenrechte und -werte 
Ligen gestraft. 

4. Durch das Zeugnis der Kirche fir Jesus Christus wird 
dem Menschen bezeugt, dasz all sein Reden und Kampfen 
fiir Menschenrechte und -werte als solches im Blick auf die 
Siinde, den Tod und das Ende der ganzen Welt nicht wirklich 
ernst gemeint sein kann, sondern als unvermeidliche Auszerung 
seines zeitlichen Lebens vorlaufig geschehen musz und nur 
noch im Glauben an die Vergebung der Stinden und in der 
Hoffnung auf Gottes Reich, sein Recht und seine Gerechtigkeit 
geschehen soll. 

5. Das Zeugnis der Kirche fir Jesus Christus ist dem 
fiir Menschenrechte und -werte kampfenden Menschen ein 
Argernis und eine Torheit. 

6. Das Zeugnis der Kirche fiir Jesus Christus bringt 
dem in seinem Kampfe fir Menschenrechte und -werte verirrten 
Menschen die einzige Rettung. 


Anmerkung. Wenn in diesen Thesen nicht besonders 
auf die Worte ,,in Social Relations “‘ eingegangen worden 
ist, so hat das seinen Grund darin, dasz all das, was grundsatzlich 
zu dem Thema gesagt worden ist, beziiglich des Gemeinschafts- 
lebens nur in etwas starkerer Betonung noch einmal hatte 
wiederholt werden konnen. 


Ejiserfeld (Sieg). Germany H. Jocuums. 
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A VOICE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS! 


Tuis is a memoir of the late Rev. Dr. Harold Christopherson Morton, M.A., 
Ph.D., written by his widow in collaboration with his friend Mr. Dewar, the well- 
known ornithologist. A foreword is contributed by Dr. Morton’s colleague, the 
Rev. G. Kirby White, and an appendix by the Rev. George Carter. 

Born in 1870, Dr. Morton served as a Wesleyan Methodist minister from 
1894 to 1918. From 1908 onwards, however, he became increasingly disturbed 
by the spread of Modernism among his fellow Methodist clergymen. The stark 
disloyalty to the Gospel of the teachings to which he was compelled often to lend 
his pulpit was so intolerable to him that he felt compelled to oppose the movement 
at all costs. In 1913 the “ Wesley Bible Union ”’ was formed in order to resist 
Modernism within the Wesleyan Church; but later on, owing to the accession to 
that Union of many Christians of other denominations, its name was changed to 
“The British Bible Union”. Dr. Morton was, to the end of his life in 1936, a 
leading member of the Union, and edited its journal, The Fundamentalist. 

By the year 1918, Modernist teaching had become so definitely characteristic 
of the Wesleyan ministry as a whole, that Dr. Morton felt compelled to resign his 
formal position in that body. This meant to him, as the Rev. George Carter 
remarks, the sacrificing of all—‘* Church, regular income, old and dear friends and 
colleagues, but he lived to see his ministry extended to the ends of the earth, not 
only among the great Methodist family but to Protestant denominations of all 
kinds” (p. 269). For fourteen more years, however, Dr. Morton continued to 
officiate as a supernumerary minister of the Wesleyan Church; but in 1932 he felt 
compelled, by the ever-increasing abandonment of Christian doctrine by that 
communion, to sever connection with it altogether. 

The story of his long fight for Gospel truth, and loyalty to historic Wesleyanism 
which is inseparable from that truth (and which every Wesleyan minister engages 
to defend, as a condition of his ordination), makes sad but enlightening reading. 
The story is told from the inside ; and Modernist methods are as repugnant to 
elementary morality as their doctrines are to Christian faith. Dr. Morton realized, 
however, that protests against the methods of Modernists have less effect than 
exposures of their pseudo-scientific claims ; so he spared no pains to study the 
actual case for belief in organic evolution, which holds such a fundamental position 
in Modernism, and which he formally attacked in his book, The Bankruptcy of 
Evolution. When the Bishop of Birmingham made, in 1924, some peculiarly 
sweeping and indefensible references to evolution as established fact, Dr. Morton 
challenged him to public debate upon that issue; but Dr. Barnes—who is simply a 
mathematician, and in no way specially qualified to discuss biological or 
palzontological problems—wisely declined the contest. 

This memoir is notable both for its intimate record of the self-sacrificing life 
of a devoted minister of the Gospel by the wife who shared in all that he suffered, 
and for the fact that its other author has definite status as a zoologist. Mr. Dewar 
has long been known for his studies of bird life, on which he has published a number 


1A Voice Crying in the Wilderness. By Elizabeth Morton and Douglas Dewar 
B.A., F.Z.S. (Thynne & Co., Ltd., London, 1937, 270 pages. 5. 
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of books. Although he wrote his earlier works (e.g. The Making of Species) as an 
evolutionist, increasing knowledge of nature gradually converted him to belief 
in literal creation (later works: Difficulties of the Evolution Theory, Man ; A Special 
Creation). His collaboration in producing this memoir is therefore a guarantee 
that Dr. Morton’s stand against Modernism and evolution dogma was of a kind 
which a lifelong student of biological facts could approve. It was not an unthinking 
fanaticism, but loyalty to Christian truth in tlie face of “ oppositions of science, 
falsely so-called ”’. 
L. M. Davizs. 

Edinburgh. 


THE MINISTER AS A PROPHET! 


Tuis volume of one hundred and eighty-seven pages contain the George Shepherd 
Lectures on Preaching by the well known pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York. Both on this and the other side of the Atlantic interesting volumes have 
appeared in recent years on the same subject; but we are grateful to the author for 
bringing out this volume at a time when it was never more necessary for the 
preacher to be thoroughly equipped for his work. Under this somewhat challenging 
title Mr. Jefferson has given us a volume which clearly proves that preaching to 
him is not a mere conventional profession but a passion which “ requires a fuller 
combination of faculties and a finer balance of powers than are required in any 
department of human effort.” The lectures, which were originally given at Bangor 
Theological Seminary, are five in number and deal with the following subjects: 
The Dimensions of the Work; The Three Men Involved; The Growing of 
Sermons; Form and Manner; The Place of Dogma in Preaching. These reveal 
the author as a man of deep earnestness, enlightened mind, and wide experience 
fitted to afford the right guidance to men who are “ entrusted with the good news 
and must speak the message without diminution or any blurring of its contents.” 
While all the lectures are full of interest and provocative of thought “ the Place of 
Dogma in Preaching ” is deserving of special attention. We entirely agree that the 
man who would be a great preacher must be a man who keeps dogma at the front, 
and that no man has ever left his mark upon the world who has not had a definite 
and clean-cut creed. Students of Divinity, for whom it was originally intended, 
will find the work suggestive, instructive and interesting, and it must be added that 
ministers and all interested in the calling of the ministry who will study the volume 
will be deeply impressed and instructed. We trust it will be widely read: the 
evangelical insight, the deep fervour, and the persuasive literary powers of the author 
have combined in giving us a book which makes known to all the first and last duty 
of the man who is following his proper calling. 

The price places the book within the reach of all who are interested in 
Preaching; and is alike a credit to the author and the publishers. 


Joun MacLeop. 
Glasgow. 


VOETIUS OVER HET GEZAG DER SYNODEN? 


Dutcu scholars have been ahead of most in doing justice biographically to their 
earlier theologians and church leaders. Heydanus, Amesius, Teelinck, Rivetus, 
1 The Minister as a Prophet. By Charles Edward Jefferson. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand ogy Mic Gone chr rice $r. >), 
* Voetius over ler Synoden. By M. Bouwman. S. T. P. Bakker, 
Amsterdam, 1937. “Then” 
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Maresius, Gomarus and others have been usefully treated, and there is a standard 
three-volume work on Voetius. One wishes that such interesting personalities as 
Pareus of Heidelberg or the Scottish Samuel Rutherford had been similarly dealt 
with. This will be necessary before there can be more detailed treatment of special 
problems in which such men were involved, but this stage is already reached in 
Holland, and it is possible to have a book like the one before us, which is devoted 
to a particular aspect of the work of Voetius. 

In these days, fortunately, the Churches are more interested in one another 
than they have been for a long time, and constitutional studies are an important 
contribution towards that better understanding amongst Christians of different 
denominations to which we look forward. In this volume earnest students from 
all the Churches will find matter of interest. Church government deserves very 
careful study in days when world politics has again made systems of government 
matter of common concern. 

The main point of enquiry in this volume is the Authority of Synods, involving 
the discussion of the relation of the lower and the superior courts of the Church, 
and the whole matter of the nature of Church unity. 

The author starts out with the conviction that the only scriptural system 
of Church government is the presbyteral—synodal. He is naturally chiefly con- 
cerned with the Independent opposition to this point of view, and he has gone 
into the examination and analysis of what Voetius has to say very minutely, taking 
up the question of authority in matters of doctrine, liturgy and discipline. 

Opinions have differed about the precise position of Voetius. For a time the 
views of Rutgers as against those of Kleyn definitely prevailed, but latterly 
H. H. Kuyper and H. Bouwman, two very distinguished scholars, have rather 
altered the balance of judgment and this has raised the interesting question which 
the author has here attempted to answer. He takes the view that while Voetius 
was influenced by Independency, Kleyn’s general position is not in accordance 
with the evidence. 

He attacks his problem with the utmost industry and painstaking. The 
subject is technical and not popular, and is treated in careful academic fashion with 
a sufficiency of footnotes, and an impressive bibliography. The matter studied 
has involved the examination of much that was written in the seventeenth century, 
not only in Holland but in England, Scotland, France and elsewhere, and of 
course a very particular knowledge of the works of Voetius himself as well as of 
the literature of the period dealing with ecclesiastical-constitutional questions, 
including discussions and decisions at the Synod of Dort. 

Voetius does seem to regard the universal church as a body, but composed of 
individual churches associated together, a very different view from that of Cypian 
or what one would find amongst Romanists, Orthodox, Episcopalians and many 
Presbyterians. 

The writer more than once remarks on difficulty he experienced in obtaining 
access in Holland to well known Scottish works of the seventeenth century. Perhaps 
his work will result in a filling of these gaps in the usually so well equipped Dutch 
libraries. 

We are indebted to Dr. Bouwman for his contribution, and all the diligence 
and patience his study reveals. 

G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DE L’ELECTION ETERNELLE DE DIEU! 


Tus is a most timely study of the doctrine of Election, as it records the Papers 
delivered and the resultant discussion on the subject at a Congress including 
“ traditional Calvinists and theologians who have returned to the Reformer under 
the influence of Karl Barth” (p. 3), the object being to measure Calvin’s teaching 
on Election with his sole norm, Holy Scripture. 

The four morning Bible studies and the eleven Papers, with the discussions 
that followed, are given in the order of delivery, but the Papers are divided into 
two series: in four scholarly morning addresses Predestination is thoroughly 
considered, first in its Biblical basis by Dr. Peter Barth, then in its historical 
expression by Professor Donald Maclean and in its development in the “ Insti- 
tutes” from 1536-1559 by the Rev. S. Leigh Hunt, and finally in its dogmatic 
setting in Calvinism by Dr. Oorthuys. The remaining Papers consider more 
detailed aspects of Election in relation to Vocation by the Rev. George S. Hendry, 
Preaching by Director R. Grob, Sacraments by Professor Lecerf, and The Cure 
of Souls by the Rev. W. A. Langenohl, respectively, with public sessions on Election 
and Faith by the Rev. Pierre Maury, Election and Church by the Rev. J. Cadier, 
and a special lecture on Calvinism and State by Professor Rutgers of Amsterdam: 
an ambitious and comprehensive programme, successfully carried out. 

It is impossible to give an adequate impression of all this excellent material, 
but it must be recorded that the leading thought of much of the discussion was 
the doctrine of double predestination. Dr. Peter Barth in discussing the Biblical 
Basis of Predestination showed how Calvin had developed his statement of double 
predestination, especially between 1536 and “1539, and contended that this was 
partly due to the argument from experience and partly to the logical systematising 
of his theological thought, both things that Calvin elsewhere denounced. In doing 
this Barth contended that Calvin went beyond the actual implications of Holy 
Scripture; and he emphasized God’s sovereign freedom of action, which puts 
humanity in the point of decision and makes systematising dangerous: “ Ist nicht 
die Institutio unsere Summa geworden?”’ (p. 242). 

Perhaps the most penetrating suggestion was made by M. Lecerf, who said 
that the difference in point of view lies in different conceptions of eternity (p. 
179): Calvinism stresses the “ pre ”’ in predestination, while neo-Calvinism dwells 
more on the continuous present action of God, but this is not an ultimate dis- 
tinction, only a difference in human outlook, for “en Dieu et pour Dieu il n’y 
a ni avant ni aprés . . . la réprobation c’est le ratification par Dieu de notre acte 
de volonté humaine ” (pp. 179-180). This solution may be developed by looking 
at the whole question, as many did, in the light of Christ and the Cross. M. Pierre 
Maury in his fine homily on Election and Faith does this with a wealth of spiritual 
insight: Election is “le choix pour ou contre Jésus-Christ crucifié” (p. 191). 

One practical criticism: the English abstracts that follow many of the Papers 
have obviously been done by a Frenchman, who in each case has simply made a 
verbal translation from the French or the German abstract. The book needs 
careful correction by an English-speaking theologian who is also a good proof- 
reader; but this is a minor point in a living and challenging discussion that must 
be read by all scholars of the subject, and that may well form the basis for a new 
statement on Election. 


Joun B. Locan. 
Scotstoun, Glasgow. 


1 Actes du Congrés international de théologie calwiniste, Gendve, 15—18 Fuin 1936. 
Editions Labor, Genéve. Pp. 318. Fr. S. 4.40 net. . 7 » 
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A CHALLENGE TO EVOLUTIONISTS.! 


Tuis little book reproduces one side of a debate on Evolution which was entered 
into between representatives respectively of the Rationalist Press Association and 
the Evolution Protest Movement, on February 2nd, 1937. It is no fault of the 
author—Mr. Douglas Dewar, who represented the E.P.M.—that it does not 
reproduce both sides of that debate, for the absence of his opponent’s portion of it 
is solely due to the refusal of that opponent himself—Mr. Joseph McCabe, who 
represented the R.P.A.—to allow the verbatim account of his replies, as prepared 
by his party’s own reporter, to be published, although he was invited to correct 
that account himself if it were in any way inaccurate. 

This refusal is very singular, for the R.P.A. themselves published a full account 
of a similar debate some years ago, when this same Mr. McCabe was their representa- 
tive against Professor G. McGready Price, and they—the R.P.A.—claimed that 
McCabe had the advantage. Their silence as to any such advantage on the present 
occasion affords a marked contrast, which is emphasised by their champion’s refusal 
even to allow the other party to publish a full account of the debate. Since the 
debate in question was a public one, Mr. McCabe’s unwillingness to allow any 
record of his own part in it to appear in print suggests that he is not too well satisfied 
with his own performance. Perusal of Mr. Dewar’s part of the debate produces a 
similar impression. It would certainly seem that, as various persons present after- 
wards rather informally expressed it, Dewar must have “ had McCabe at all points ”” 
and “ fairly wiped the floor” with that subsequently retiring gentleman. 

It is worth noting in this connection, from the preliminary correspondence 
recorded by Mr. Dewar, the way in which certain members of the R.P.A. attempted 
to decry the qualifications of the person who afterwards dealt so faithfully with 
their champion ; for it is characteristic of most evolutionists—especially those of 
the Rationalist persuasion, with whom evolution is a necessary article of faith—to 
declare that evolution is now a part of established science, and that no competent 
thinker in possession of the facts ever dreams of questioning it. Any person speaking 
or writing in favour of evolution is at once accepted by them as being such a thinker, 
regardless of his particular training or experience, while anybody opposing evolution 
is immediately decried by them as incompetent whatever his qualifications may be. 
Mr. Dewar’s own case affords a characteristic illustration of this. Beginning his 
biological studies as an evolutionist,—his early works—e.g., The Making of Species 
by D. Dewar and F. Finn (1909)—were treated, a generation ago, as important 
contributions to the literature of the subject; as indeed they were, being well up 
to the standard of the most serious evolutionary publications. But now that steadily 
increasing knowledge of the actual facts has finally driven Mr. Dewar to question 
the whole case for evolution, attempts are made to brush him aside as not sufficiently 
instructed to judge of the matter. This sort of thing has been going on for many 
years. Thus Prof. A. Fleischmann, while he believed in evolution, rose to the 
highest rank in his profession, obtaining the Chair of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy (which he still holds, after more than forty years) at Erlangen University, 
and a European reputation as a biologist (as Kellogg frankly admits). But when he 
subsequently (1901) threw over belief in evolution, roundly attacking and ridiculing 
the whole supposed scientific case for that sacrosanct doctrine, he was first thoroughly 
abused (since he knew too much to be answered ad rem, and then systematically 
ignored by people who had not'a tittle of his special knowledge of the facts or 
qualifications for understanding them. To this day evolutionists deliberately ignore 
him, for he is as resolutely and contemptuously opposed to their creed as ever, 

1 A Challenge to Evolutionists. By Douglas Dewar, B.A. (Cantab.), F.Z.S., Barrister- 
at-Law. (Thynne & Co., Ltd., London). 62 pages, 1937. Price 2s. 6d. 
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and they are as determined as ever to repeat their parrot-cry about “ no competent 
thinker ” opposing evolution. It is typical of evolutionary enthusiasts that a physicist 
of world reputation like Sir Ambrose Fleming is decried by them as incompetent 
to judge of the evidence, when he challenges evolution; yet the Bishop of Birming- 
ham is hailed by them as a serious contributor when he descants on its behalf, 
although he—as a mathematician—is obviously no whit better judge of the evidence 
than Sir Ambrose. 

In any case, Mr. Dewar is a master of his subject, and covers much ground in 
surprisingly little space. As is natural, he speaks principally as a zoologist ; but 
his references to paleontological and other problems, although brief, are exceedingly 
apt and well-informed. It is clear that he put before his Rationalist opponent a 
formidable array of just those problems and questions which no dogmatic evolu- 
tionist has ever yet attempted squarely to face or fairly to answer, and one can 
understand Mr. McCabe’s insistence upon committing to oblivion even his own 
reporter’s version of his replies. 

Mr. McCabe, who seems to be principally known for the fact that he trans- 
lated Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe into English, makes the disciple’s common 
mistake of trying to go further than his master. He (McCabe) would treat evolution 
as unchallengeable fact; yet Haeckel himself could see—in his less elated moments 
—that evolution belief is inseparable from speculation. “ All ideas we can possibly 
form,” said he, “about the stem-history of any organism, even after the most 
critical investigation, are and must remain hypotheses ” (The Story of our Ancestors, 
p- 6). “* It is self-evident,” he elsewhere admitted, “ that our genealogical history is 
and ever will be a fabric of hypotheses” (Systematic Phylogeny, Vol. 1, Preface, p. vi). 

One can feel sorry for Mr. McCabe. He undertook an encounter which was 
avoided by those who, having greater knowledge of biology, are better acquainted 
with the many weaknesses in the case for evolution. He met a veteran worker who 
is aware of those weaknesses, and forcibly indicated some of them. The public 
nature of the event must have added to its poignancy. 

Will Mr. Dewar’s challenge be accepted? Probably not, because men of 
science know that their belief in evolution is ultimately founded upon philosophical 
rather than scientific grounds; and any attempt to answer Dewar’s criticisms would 
only give him further opportunity to expose the deficiences in the evidence for 
the theory. 

L. M. Davies. 
Edinburgh. 


RECENT THYNNE PUBLICATIONS 


CHINA’S FIRST MISSIONARIES! 


Tus book, by the Rev. T. Torrance, F.R.G.S., introduces us to a very interesting 
people who are found in Western China, and whose acquaintance the author 
made during many years of missionary service in that region of the far East,—a 
people who, in their customs, religious beliefs, and even personal appearance, are 
so different from their Chinese neighbours, and so similar to the Jews, that the 
missionary’s curiosity was aroused by them. “ ‘ Who indeed were they? ’ he asked. 
As their habits were studied, their traditions learned, their religious observances 
interpreted to him from one and another over a wide area, and as finally Christian 
converts came forward to corroborate what he discovered, their identity became 
undeniably established.” 


1 China’s First Missionaries : Ancient Israelites. By Rev. T. Torrance, F.R.G.S. 
(Thynne & Co., Ltd., Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4-) 
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Mr. Torrance believes that these Chiang-Min people—to give them their 
modern name—are descendants of a colony of the “ dispersed of Israel” who 
settled in Western China “ several hundred years before the time of Christ,’’ and 
certainly it would be difficult to account for their undisputed distinctiveness on any 
other theory. 

The Chiang people are, unlike their neighbours, monotheists. Their religion, 
though tainted by encroaching superstition, has retained the fundamental idea of 
the holiness of God. Sin against this Holy God can be remitted only by the shedding 
of blood. Hence their elaborate sacrificial system. But “ they solemnly assert,” 
writes Mr. Torrance, “ that their sacrifices are only provisional; they are but the 
semblances of a supreme sacrifice yet to come.” He finds further support for his 
theory of their origin in the tradition, current among them, that they are descended 
from a man who had twelve sons. 

Mr. Torrance’s book casts light on many obscure passages of Scripture, and 
is full of interest for the Bible student. The author recognises that “ certain schools 
of liberal thought that follow Wellhausen and his disciples may not welcome his 
findings any more than they care to give the credit deserved to the work of our 
archzologists, but truth cannot for ever be on the scaffold”. 

We cordially thank Mr. Torrance for his most interesting book, and wish 
for it a wide circulation. It is excellently printed and bound, and extends to 125 
pages. It costs 3s. 6d. 


SO GREAT LOVE! 


Tue story published under the above title by Miss B. M. W. Grautoff, reveals the 
author’s deep and sympathetic understanding of the devotees of Islamism. The 
tale, which has an Eastern setting, is written in such a style as will, without fail, 
hold the attention of the youthful readers for whom it is primarily intended. More- 
over, it will serve its readers as a study in comparative religion, for, throughout, 
the gloomy fatalism of Mohammedanism is set in sharp contrast with the unfailing 
optimism of Christianity in such a way as to argue convincingly that “ there is 
none other name” than Christ’s “ under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.”” The book has a pleasing appearance, and is suitable for use as a 
Sabbath School or Bible Class prize. It costs 2s. 


MILDRED HUGHES.? 


Tue scenes of this story are laid, for the most part, in the Indian foreign mission 
field. In her Preface, the author tells us that “ some of this story is pure fiction, 
but the major part of it is fiction founded on fact’’. Two of the chapters, however, 
* contain the actual names and the literal record (briefly told) of some well-known 
missionaries of former days in India and China, whom the Author was privileged 
to know intimately.” 

The story is in autobiographical form, and is written in good literary style. Its 
chief value lies in the light which it casts upon native life in India, and upon the 
problems which confront the Christian missionary there. Like the author’s other 
works, this book is well-suited to Sabbath School and Bible Class children. Its get-up 
is attractive, and it numbers 160 pages. It costs 2s. 


G. N. M. Cottins. 


Greenock. 


1 So Great Love. By B. M. W. Grautoff. (Thynne & Co. Ltd., Whitefriars Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

* Mildred Hughes. By Janie Langford. (Thynne & Co. Ltd., Whitefriars Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C4) 




















BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dr. Max Reich—Spiritual Aloneness (W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan). Paul Hutchens—The Voice (Eerdmans). Prof. Tidwell 
— Fokn and His Five Books (Eerdmans, $1.50). A careful and useful guide to a 
study of the Gospel Epistles and Revelation, that bear John’s name. Dr. W. T. 
Conner—Personal Christianity (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, $1). Sermons on definite personal Christian profession and practice. 
Dr. Wilbur M. Smith—Tke Glorious Revival under King Hezekiah (Zondervan, 
35 cents). A brilliant account of Old Testament revivals. Dr. Robert G. Lee—The 
Treasures of the Snow (Zondervan, 25 cents). A picturesque and lively sermon 
on an unfamiliar text (John. 38; 22). By the same author—Oze Plus God (Zon- 
dervan, 25 cents). A stirring message on the effect of the sustaining strength of 
God. Kathleen Hockman Friederichsen—Dr. Bod Hockman, A Surgeon of the 
Cross (Zondervan, 50 cents). A moving story of the self-sacrificing devotion of a 
young missionary surgeon who was killed in the Italo-Abyssinian war. Dr. J. Oliver 
Buswell—‘t The Lamb of God Series,”’ Behold Him; What is God? Sin and 
Atonement ; The Christian Life. (Zondervan, each 65 cents). All show a compre- 
hensive knowledge of God’s Word, and are the outcome of personal conviction. 
Zelma Argue—Practical Christian Living, “The ‘ garnered grain’ series.” 
(Zondervan, 25 cents). A careful compilation of choice thoughts for daily medita- 
tion. Rev. Michael Maryosip—Wéy I believe the Bible. (Zondervan, $1.50). 
An informative book written in commemoration of the 400th anniversary of the 
printing of the English Bible. Dr. Abraham Kuyper, Women of the New Testament. 
(Zondervan, $1); Te Implications of Public Confession. (Zondervan, 75 cents). 
These volumes by the world-famous theologian possess the distinction, merit and 
great value characteristic of all Kuyper’s works. Dr. Robert P. Wilder—Tde Great 
Commission (Oliphants, Ltd., London and Edinburgh). Here we get interesting 
reminiscences of the author, well-known as the initiator of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Movements in America and Great Britain. 














PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


“ BrstiotHeca Sacra,” Dallas, Texas, U.S.A.: Editorials. Lewis Sperry Chafer 
—Introduction to Bibliology. Rollin Thomas Chafer—A Syllabus of Studies in 
Hermeneutics, fourth instalment continued. John Vernon McGee—Tiheology of 
the Tabernacle, first instalment. Edward Ulbach—Erasmus and His Writings. 
Perry Wayland Sinks—New Testament Conception of Preaching. Willard Maxwell 
Aldrich—How Long, Lord. William Clyde Bennett—Scripture Unity Concerning 
Christ. Reviews. 

“ Tue Crozier Quarterty,” Chester, Pa., July, 1937: A. Stewart Woodburne 
—The Religious Approach to Reality. A. Herbert Haslam—Fesus and Reality. 
Robert E. Knighton—Rea/ity in the Bible. R. E. E Harkness—Reality in 
Christianity’s History. Howard Wayne Smith—The Church as Related to Reality. 
Albert C. Thomas—Céristianity Finding Reality Through Social Action. Book 
Reviews. Books Received. 

“Tue Carvin Forum,” Grand Rapids, Michigan, August, 1937: Vigilantism : 
An American Menace. The Galilean Conquerors: Greek and Christian Ethics. 
Reinhold Niebukr’s Ethics: An Exposition. Cross-Centred Preaching: The 
Testimony of History. Falstaff in Geneva: Calvinism and Humour. News and 
Views. Letters. Books Received. Verse. 

“ Curistian Farru anv Lire,” Reading, Pa., July, 1937: Harry Rimmer, 
Sc.D., D.D.—New Light from an Ancient Vocabulary. Harold Paul Sloan, D.D., 
LL.D.—Tihe Christlike God—To Make Him Known. William B. Riley, M.A., D.D. 
—Theological Liberty. }. Oliver Buswell, Jr., M.A., D.D.—The Constitution of 
Man: Dichotomous or Trichotomous. World Religious Digest. William M. 
Young, Sc.D., Ph.D., D.D.—Man’s Highest Privilege. John H. Jowett, D.D.— 
Wealth—Money. Josephine Rand—A Resurrection P-Ean. Annie Johnson Flint— 
Ged Hath Not—God Hath. Koh-Yuki—The Inner Shrine. George Evans, M.A., 
D.D.—The Deadly Wound of the First Beast in Revelation. C. H. Buchanan, D.D. 
—Is Modernism Ethical? John Schmidt, D.D.—Tke Pillars of Protestantism. 
J. W. Newton—J will Come again. Josephine Rand—Prayer. Roy Talmage 
Brumbach, D.D.—My Soul de on Thy Guard. William M. Young, Sc.D., D.D.— 
“ Teach all Nations.” Reverend Roy L. Tawes—The Wonder of the Life. 
Dr. B. W. Landon—Trinitroto/uol. Harry Rimmer, Sc.D., D.D.—The Fon 
Lawrence Frost Memorial Library. Reviews. 

“Reticious Dicest,” Grand Rapids, Michigan, August, 1937: “ British 
Weekly "—Ciristians and the Outside World. “ Church Business ”"—Newsboys’ 
Sunday School Class. “ Chinese Recorder” —The New Life Movement. “'The 
Banner ”—Amana Society of Iowa. “ Hibbert Journal "—P4ilosophy of Defeat. 
“ Christian World ”"—What Christians have done to Christ. “ Christian Endeavour 
International °—Christ for the Crisis: Youth om the March. “N.C.J.C."— 
American Churches and Fascism. “ Zion’s Herald”—If I were a Preacher. 
“ Gould "—A Lesson from Business. “ Miss. Review of the World ”—Neglected 
Fields. “ Methodist Times”—On Going to a House Party. “ Unity” —The 
Cinderella of Geneva. “ New York Sun”—Concerning Certain Hymns. “ Biblio- 
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theca Sacra”"—O/d Time Notions of Preaching. “ Waltber League Messenger ” 
Fossil Fizzles. “ Moslem World”—The Koran as Magic. “ Int. Review of 
Missions” — Union of Heart and Spirits. “ Presbyterian Tribune ”"—Moders 
Scapegoats. “Columbia Bulletin”"—De Semectute. “The Presbyterian ”— 
Christian Unity. “ Character” —The Slums. “ N.C.J.C.”—Religion and Strikes. 
“ Beardslee "—The Kingdom of God. 


BRITISH 


“ Bistt Leacue Quarrerty,” London, July-September, 1937: Coronation of 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. Professor F. Gresham Machen. Dr. J. E. 
Shelley—The Flood. W. E. Hind—Eovolution—A Moribund Creed. The 
Testimony of Tradition to the Flood. W. Hoste, B.A—The Christian Approach 
to Popular Hinduism.” A Royal “ Conversion.” A Meditation in the Revelation. 
God hardening Pharaoh's Heart. Seventy Years of Biblical Prayer. 

“Tue Cuurcuman,” London, July, 1937: Notes and Comments. Oxford 
Conference Papers: Rev. C. M. Chavasse, M.C., M.A.—The Responsibility of 
the Church. Rev. F. W. Dillistone—Tihe Responsibility of the Church to God. 
G. B. Mountford, Esq., M.C.—T'he Respomsibility of the Church to the Christian 
State. Rev. Canon R. F. Pearce, M.A.—The Responsibility of the Church to its 
Members. A. C. Pite, Esq., M.C., M.A.—The Responsibility of the Church to the 
World: Anti-Christian. Rev. W. L. B. Caley, M.A.—The Responsibility of the 
Church to the non-Christian World. Rev. J. W. Augur, M.A—Our Unhappy 
Divisions. Reviews of Books. Notes on Recent Books. 

“Tue Cwurch Quarrerty Review,” London, July-September, 1937: 
R. V. G. Tasker—The Unity of the New Testament. A. G. Dickens—d4 New 
Prayer of Sir Thomas More. N.E. Egerton Swann—Revelation, Redemption and 
Authority. Reginald Gibbon—The Order Book of the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 
Geraldine Hodgson—The Art of Francois Mauriac. H. M. Waddams—Recent 
Developments in Swedish Theology and Church Life. F. L. Cross—The Graduate 
Ordinand. Reviews. 

“Tue ConcrecaTIONAL Quarterty,” London, July, 1937: William Adams 
Brown—Wanted: A Christian Way to deal with Difference of Conviction. H. B. 
Shepheard—Sixty Years in a Pew. Gwilym O. Griffith—Political Liberalism 
and the Evangelical Faith. W. B. Selbie—The Divine Initiative. W. R. Niblett 
—Haclitt Revisited. H. Chaning Pearce—Guidance and Magic. E. J. Roberts— 
A Medley of Misprints. Developments and Experiments. Albert Peel—Oz 
Reaching Fifty. G. F. Nuttall—A Winter at Marburg. Willard Price—The 
Fight for Peace in Fapan. Reviews. 

“Tue Expository Times,” Edinburgh, July, 1937: Very Reverend Richard 
Roberts, D.D.—The Beatitude of Giving and Receiving. Professor William Adams 
Brown, Ph.D., D.D.—What the Oxford and Edinburgh Conference of 1937 may 
Mean for the Life of the Church. Herbert G. Wood—Tihe Best Books om Christian 
Ethics. Reverend Frederick A. M. Spencer, D.D.—T he Ideal of Worship. Reverend 
Leslie P. Hope, M.A., Ph.D.—The King’s Garden. Reviews. The Same, August: 
Professor John Murphy, Ph.D., D.D.—Tke Best Books on Camparative Religion. 
Very Reverend S. C. Carpenter, M.A., D.D.—8Spiritual Freedom. Principal 
W. M. Macgregor, D.D.—The Spirit of God. Principal W. F. Lofthouse, D.D.— 
The Beatitude of Security. Reverend C. A. Phillips, M.A.—The Rendel Harris 
Papyri. Reviews. ‘The Same, September. Professor W. R. Forrester, B.D.— 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. Reverend Norman Hook, M.A. 
—The Problem of Our Lord’s Knowledge. Rev. J. W. Jack, D.D.—Recent Biblical 
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Archeology. Herbert G. Wood, D.D.—The Beatitude of Faith in the Unseen 


Reviews. 

“'Wortp Dominion,” London, July, 1937: Mrs. J. P. Leynse—Homes in 
Old Peiping. Neville Bradley—Conguest by Healing. A. McLeish—An Unpre- 
cedented Opportunity in India. J]. W. Sweetman—A Plea for Moslem Evangelism. 
Robert B. Ekvall—Tibetan Complexities. Canon H. C. Robins—The Centrality 
of the Cross. K. G. Grubb—A Year of War in Spain. W. H. Rainey—Revival 
of French Protestantism. 'T.B. Duncan—Evangelising toa Finish. Walter Montano 
—The Gospel in Mexico. M. G. Aldama—Challenge of Equador. K. Friz—The 
Position of Christianity in the Near East. M. Whitlow—Murderers in the 
Andamans. 


DUTCH 


“ Nizuw TueoLociscn Tiypscurirt,” 1937. Aflevering; 3: H. A. Van Bakel— 
Ockumenisch Streven in de Geschiedenis der Christelijhe kerken. H. Faber—/rij 
Catholicisime. |. A. de Konig—Het Ockumenisch Gesprek in Ons Land. Ha de 
Vos—Occumenische Beschouwingen over de Genade. W.R. M. Nourdhof— 
Het Woord van de Kerk over den Stat. Boekbeoordeelingen. 


FRENCH 


“ Revue v’ Historre aT pe Puitosopuic rewiceuses,” Strasbourg, Mai—Juin, 
1937. E. Kappler—Le droit de résistance a la tyrannie d’ aprés Furien. P. Guerin— 
La réalité dl’ objet religieux. Notes et documents. Revue des Livres. Vient de 

araitre. 

ee Revue pe THEovocie #T pe Pxiosopuie,” Lousanne, Avril-Juin, 1937: 
Andre Burnier—Que/gues remarques sur les conditions métaphysiques du fomction- 
alisme. Philippe H. Menoud—Les travaux de M. Emanuel Hirsch sur le quatridme 
Evangile. Claude Secrétan—La Philosophie de la matiere chez Lavoisier (H. 
Metzger). Jean de la Harpe—La genése de l’intelligence enfantine d’ apres Fean 
Piaget. 

GERMAN 


“'TuroLociscHe Stupien unD Karitixen,” Leipzig, 1936, Neue Folge II, 
6 Heft: Georg Eichhotz—Die Geschichte als theologisches Problem bei Lessing. 
Karl Eger—Die Deutsche Evangelische Kirche. Ihr Wesen, ihr Werden, ihre 
Verantwortung. August Lang—Drei neue Calvin-Biographien. Ivor Heikel— 
Kol. 2, 16-18. 

“'TuHroLociscHeE Ronpscnau,” Tibingen, 1937, Heft 3: Dr. Curt Kuhl— 
Das Hobelied und seine Deutung. Professor D. Ernst Lohmeyer—Vom urchrist- 
lichen Abendmahl I. 

“ ZeirscuriFT Fir Kircnencescuicute,” Stuttgart, 1936, Heft. III/IV: 
R. Seeberg—Staat und Kirche in der Gegenwart. R. Strothmann—Heutiges 
Orientchristentum uns Schicksal der Assyrer. B. Altaner—Sprachkenntnisse und 
Dolmetscherwesen im missionarischen und diplomatischen Verkehr zwischen Abend- 
land und Orient im 13, und 14 Jahrhundert. B. Stephanides—Die Geschichtliche 
Entwicklung der Synoden des Patriarchats von Konstantinopel. Th. Haralambides— 
Die Kirchen-politik Griechenlands. K. Guggisberg—Das Christentum in Hallers 
“ Restauration der Staatswissenschaft.” H. Wait 2—Das Problem des Sogenannten 
Aposteldekrets. }. Koch—Kritische Bemerkungen zu Hildebrund Bascours neuer 
Ausgabe der Eckhart-Prologe. H.:Mitgeler—E£rast Benz: Ecelesia Spiritualis. 
W. Richter— 4. von Harmacks Stellung im kulturellen Leben seiner Zeit. G. 
Siedel—Nochmals zum Text der ,,Theologia deutsch,” O. Clemen—Die Acta 
exustionis antichristianorum Decretalium in deutscher Ubersetzung. Literarische 
Berichte und Anzeigen 























